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MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. | 
_ Dept. T-260 Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Please send your new, completely illustrated 28-page: 


Catalog describing Emkay’s complete line of Church 
candles and accessories. ; 


MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE CoO., IN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOST' 
225-5th Ave. 4001 N. Ravenswood Ave. 73 Park Dr 
Room 639 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
6140 General Diaz St. 745 E. Pico Blvg 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOF 


QUALITY 


In fact, Emkay first quality ecclesiast: 
candles and accessories cost less, actua if 
than many competitive products of les 
quality. And every Emkay candle is gu 
anteed—to burn slowly . . evenly . . clean 
to be uniform in color; to conform wh 
liturgical requirements; to be as perfec: 
symbol as a candle can be. 


In addition to proven dependability, F 
kay offers the added convenience of proy 
ing for all your candle requirements fr 
one reliable source — your experienc 
nearby Emkay representative. Mail couy 
for complete details today. 


Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


WHICH type of ‘Fair Share’ * Campaign 
is best for YOUR parish? 


To Illustrate These Types, 
Three ‘Fair Share’ Campaigns Completed in 1959 


| INCREASED St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, Omaha, Neb. 
INCOME Previous average weekly envelopes --$3,600 
Present average weekly envelopes 
(Donors sign after ‘Fair Share’ campaign ___- $8,000 


i ONE Pledge) 


REF rg COMBINATION St. Francis Xavier, Kansas City, Mo. 
_ CAPITAL FUND 
. AND BUDGET 


Previous average weekly budget -..$1,600 
Average weekly budget after ‘Fair 


(Donors sign Shere” ‘Compaign) 2) ae $2,000 
- TWO Pledges) Average weekly payment on Capital 
| Fund (2 year period) _........___. $3,170 
Present total average weekly 
Collection) tosee le ee eee $5,170 


Note: St. Francis Xavier weekly budget system has 
been in operation for the past 36 years. 


sal CAPITAL Visitation Parish, Kansas City, Mo. 

a FUND Previous average weekly envelopes $1,800 
(Donors sign Current average weekly envelopes $1,800 
ONE Pledge) Average weekly payments on Capital 


Fund (2 year period) 
Total average weekly collection after 
‘Fair Share’ Campaign 


Our experts will advise you WHICH of these ‘Fair Share’ Campaigns 
will produce the most money for your needs. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


‘| THOMAS RICHARD FINN N SHARE’ 


pz Ki 
AND ASSOCIATES 


or 
| 314 East 51st Street 
We icansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 
*Trademark Registered — Canada / *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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HAPPY 
AFTERMATH 


One result of a really successful fund- 
raising campaign is the aftermath of good- 
will, unity and purposeful co-operation 
that it produces. Hugo A. Gold Company 
is proud that its unique fund-raising meth- 
ods have special merit in this direction. 


Write or phone collect to either of our offices 


Exclusively Catholic 


MIDWEST OFFICE: 


821 No. Karlov Ave. 
Chicago 51, Illinois 
BElmont 5-7055 


WEST COAST OFFICE: 
230 First Street East 


FOCLESIASTICAL 
FINANCIAL PLANNERS P. O. Box 725 


Sonoma, California 
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and Director of Vocations of the Arch- 
diocese of New York and Father Alvin 
A. Illig, C.S.P., Executive Manager of the 
Paulist Press, look over artwork and 
layouts for the “saturation’’ vocation pro- 
gram. See page 164. 
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it Makes Horse Sense 


More than 150 Dioceses and Religious Orders have found that 


Catholic Mutual offers the most logical and practical solution 
to the question of how to reduce insurance costs. The Society, 
a non-profit self-insurance fund of the Catholic Church, has 


no outside ownership. Nine Archbishops and Bishops serve as 
directors and trustees of this unique 70-year-old Church organi- 
zation. Interested Dioceses, Orders and Parishes are invited to 
write for information. 


CATHOLIC MUTUAL RELIEF SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Dedicated to the Temporal Needs of the Church 
BOX 1155 OMAHA 1, NEBRASKA 
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Some Statistics 


eee NES to Changing Times, the 
i Kiplinger magazine, we pass 
on some interesting statistics 
about the cost of clerical edu- 
‘cation, the present shortage of 
clerics of every denomination, and 
i some allied ideas. 
' The cost of training one Cath- 
folic diocesan priest runs about 
}$1,200 a year where students 
actually pay only an average of 
/ $800 a year. Costs vary widely 
j among Protestants schools but one 
} typical seminary spends $2,500 a 
year per student. Of this the candi- 
‘date pays only about a third, plus 
: his living expenses. 
_ Rabbinical education is highest 
tof all, pricewise, ranging from 
{ $2,000 a year to as much as $6,000 
‘or $7,000 a year in Reform semi- 
*naries. Perhaps $1,000 to $1,300 is 
®paid by the student. One must 
also note that three out of five 
. & Jewish students are already mar- 
"ried and have young children 
when they begin their studies. 

Church membership has, of 
course, increased rapidly, but the 
| clergy of various denominations 
j}has not kept pace. Today about 
| 63% of the entire population be- 
long to some religious body, as 
compared with 43% in 1920. Sun- 
{day school enrollments are in- 
“ii creasing by a million a year and 
\\\) spending on new buildings has 
| risen between 800 and 900 mil- 
|| lion a year. 

Yet there is an overall desper- 
ate shortage of manpower. In 
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SELECTED 
EASTER 
SERMONS 


OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Philip T. Weller, S.T.D. 


“As devotional reading, 
stimulus and example for 
the preacher, a primary 
source for the theology of 
Easter, a revelation of 
Augustine at his homi- 
letic and pastoral peak— 
this volume is _ heartily 
recommended.”— Theolo- 
gical Studies $4.95 


The Mass 


In Meditation 
Theodor Schnitzler 


Reflections on the Mass 
which not only supply 
ample material for medi- 
tation, but give interest- 
ing historical and theolo- 
gical facts as well. 2 vols. 
Each, $4.50 


At your bookstore 


Herder of St. Louis 


17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Important 


New Books 


THE MASS, 
A Liturgical Commentary 


Vol. I: The Mass of the Catechum- 
ens. Vol. II: The Mass of the 
Faithful. By Canon A. Croegaert. 
Translated by J. Holland Smith. 


Canon Croegaert’s masterful study 
of the Mass opens a treasure house 
of complete and detailed research. 
Each ceremony of the Mass is treat- 
ed separately in its historical, lit- 
urgical, doctrinal, and theological 
aspect. $4.50 ea. 


ST. GERARD MAJELLA 


By John Carr, C.SS.R. Father 
Carr’s biography presents a vivid 
picture of the man who has become 
one of the best loved saints of our 
time. $2.75 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 


Edited by the Earl of Wicklow. A 
collection of essays from the best 
Catholic writers, dealing with the 
subject of life after death. $2.50 


ERASMUS AND HIS 
TIMES 


By Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. 
Translated by Francis X. Murphy, 
C.SS.R. A new approach to Eras- 
mus revealing the dimensions of 
the philosophical and_ theological 
teachings of the great humanist in 
the light of his age and personal- 
ity. 


Wherever good bocks are sold 


THE 
NEWMAN 
PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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1958, it was estimated that the 
were some 309,449 “pastoral cha: 
ges” and only 235,272 clerg: 
men filling them. Not surprisin 
rural areas and huge new suburi 
an areas feel the shortage mo" 
of all. 


Almost all religious bodies r 
port a need for more men (rele 
tively few ordain women). F 
instance, last year about 765 
the northern Baptist churche 
lacked pastors, and approximate! 
6,400 rural Baptist churches ii 
the South had services only on« 
or two Sundays a month. 

While the Catholic populatioz) 
has increased 48% in the pas 
decade, the number of priests ha: 
grown only 17%. The Episcopa. 
clergy show a deficit of betwee 
800 and 1,000 men. The need fox 
rabbis is acute in all three majo 
Jewish movements with Conser- 
vative Judaism alone reportin 
100 vacancies. The United Luther- 
an Church needs 225 pastors as 0: 
now to fill pulpits and Methodists 
could place 1,200 seminary grad- 
uates but get only 750. Between® 
200 and 400 Presbyterian church- 
es in the South and around 350 in 
the North do not have regular 
ministerial service. 

Other bodies have — similar ' 
troubles, even though the theo-) 
logical schools are filled to over- | 
flowing. A few new schools are | 
being built, some groups are us- | 
ing less thoroughly trained minis- | 
ters, some are allowing retired | 
pastors to take charges without | 
forfeiting pensions, some are us | 
ing tutorial systems and night | 
schools to train men who must | 
work at other jobs. And all of | 
the churches are concentrating on | 
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LUX UNIQUE 100% BEESWAX 


CANDLES 
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LUX SPECIAL WICK 


100% BEESWAX CANDLES 


with Pyrex Glass followers 
ARE BEST TO USE for 

Mass. and all Devotions. 
Forty Hour Devotion candles 
are our specialty. 


BECAUSE... 


1. Of their NEAT burning 
quality and appearance. 
(no dripping, smoking 
or bending) 


2. of their ECONOMY 


The burning time of Lux 
special wick 100% beeswax 
candles exceeds that of 
most candles of the same 
size and quality. 


SAMPLES 
sent free upon request 


THE LUX 
CANDLE COMPANY, Inc. 


Ipswich, South Dakota 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


THE DAY 
CHRIST 
DIED 


by 
Jim Bishop 


Its epic events take place 
before one’s very eyes. 
348 pp., 50c 


Here is the hour-by-hour ac- 
count of the most dramatic 
event in the entire history of 
mankind. A realistic and pro- 
foundly moving narrative, re- 
counted with eloquence and 
beauty . .. as well as with 
precise scholarship and _ histor- 
ical accuracy. This book seems 
to sweep away the centuries, 
and make of the reader an on- 
the-scene eye-witness. 

One to 9 copies, 50c; 10 to 19 
ee 45c; 20 or more copies, 

Cc, 


Write today tor a complete list 
of parish reading materials. 


L, NATIONAL 

i CATHOLIC 
READING 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Operated 
a) 


180 VARICK ST... NEW YORK 14,N.Y. 
TELEPHONE WATKINS 4-3560 
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highly selective recruitment pro- 
grams, including phychological 
testing, to seek out young men 
who are suited to the religious 
vocation and will stay in it. 


Luther v. Luther 


RIESTS at work in Lutheran 

areas may be interested in pro- 
curing a_ little book containing 
quotes from the heretic’s writing 
which his followers have been try- 
ing to bury for the past 450 years. 
Written by Peter Wiener, a Prot- 
estant professor of history, it 
quotes Martin Luther at his worst 
from authentic sources in the 
British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library. Most of it is too rough 
for public utterance, but it is a 
handy thing to have in one’s li- 
brary and should form a part of 
every priest’s apologetic arsenal. 


Entitled, simply, Martin Luther, 
it may be had at $2.00 per copy, 
five for $6.00, by writing to 


Edward L. Carl 
Rt. 2, Box 124 
Escondido, Calif. 


Problems in Censorship 


S a veteran editor with several 

years of experience teaching 
English, we habitually read type- 
script with a red pencil in hand. | 
However, we must suppress this | 
impulse when we assume the role | 
of diocesan “Censor librorum,” | 
for there our field is not gram- 
mar, nor orthography, nor punctu- | 
ation. It is a matter merely of 


orthodoxy, if you will pardon the 
adverb. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
(One of a Series) 


Crem MaamneLicH 


BUILT AFTER LAWSON ASSOCIATES CAMPAIGNS 


Central Catholic High School 
Augusta, Georgia 


Our Objective $150,000 
Subscribed $174,413 


There is no reason why every parish in the land can not have the 
schools which are needed today. A Lawson Associates Area Re- 
presentative will be pleased to visit you for a discussion of your 
funds needs, without cost or obligation. Write or telephone, col- 
lect, any of our offices today. 


c 


LAWGONR ASSOCIATE S inc 
HOME OFFICE: 
53 North Park Avenue - Rockville Centre, New York 
Rockville Centre 6-8000 


BRANCHES: 


3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Ave. 101 Jones Bullding 
St. Louls issouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 1, Washington 
Jefferson $-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 


430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville $t. 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, Callf. Vancouver, B.C. 
Elgin 3-83226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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Many thanks 


to Fr. John O’Rourke for his lauda- 
tory remarks in the December PRIEST 
about Our Emotions and Our Moods, 
the 68 page booklet by Fr. Alfred 
Martin, O.F.M., priest-psychologist. 


Copies of the booklet are available 
at $1.00 each: ‘Il be glad to fill 


orders. 


Fr. Martin’s second booklet, 100 
pages on How to Raise Children, may 
be ordered at the same price. 


If | accepted charge orders, | could 
not afford to publish these booklets 
at the one dollar rate; payment must 
accompany all orders. 


Five or more copies of either book- 
‘let for re-sale may be ordered at 70c 
per copy. 


Father Francis, O. F. M. 
FRIAR Magazine 
Rochelle Park, N. J. 


Y TA PE. 
RECORDERS 
Join the C.T.G., $5 per year, 


save cost of membership 
with first order. 


Only C.T.G. offers: 


30% discount on pre-recorded 

tapes, including stereo. 

40% discount on blank tapes. 

Big discounts on equipment, 

accessories, original recording, 

tape duplicating, use of studios. 
We have largest library of 
Catholic religious tapes in 
the country, all bearing 
the imprimatur. Prices ex- 
tremely reasonable. 


Write for full details. 


4448 Forest Park Bivd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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A literary friend complained to 
us recently that his manuscript 
was practically torn to shreds by 
his diocesan Censor: rephrased, 
revised, with the added injury of 
insulting comments on the text 
penciled into the margin. That 
Censor was clearly officious. 


On the other hand, it is our 
opinion that quite a number of 
Censors lean toward the other di- 
rection. They delegate their work 
to a bright seminarian, or they 
dip into the manuscript here and 
there, or they make an act of con- 
fidence in the reputation of the 
author and his graduate degrees. 


One professor of theology, a 
friend of ours, was literally 
shocked by a work, published un- 
der impeccable Catholic auspices, 
that was clearly heretical. When 
questioned, the publisher pointed 
to no less than three Censors in 
as many different countries who 
had certified the book as ortho- 
dox. 


Another factor—a fairly recent 
development—is the emergence 
of the Catholic layman as journal- 
ist, columnist, and preacher to the 
people at large. These can range 
in expertise from Frank Sheed 
all the way down to the Catholic 
college graduate who prepares his 
subject by boning up on Father 
Lord and Father Conway. This 
latter type has absorbed enough 
Christian doctrine to keep him 
from making any notable blund- 
ers, but he will come out with an 
occasional phrase or thought that 
makes any priest just a little un- 
easy. 


“Sounds queer,” the priest 
thinks to himself. “I wouldn’t 
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| ELECTRIC BELL RINGERS 
7 Angelus rings automatically 


Bells for all services rung electrically. . 
‘EY full 168-hour automatically controlled pro- 
+ gram. Hand ringing is entirely eliminated. 
i | Present bells used. 


| VERDIN ELECTRONIC BELLS 
ane | AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL BELLS! Full- 
ay | throated pure tones of great bronze bells. 
1} Inspiring bell music for church and com- 
| munity ... at moderate cost. Completely 
_wt automatic... full 168-hour program. Key- 
«| board Console optional. 


VERDIN BRONZE BELLS 


: } Cast by outstanding bell craftsmen to give 
\ you perfection in pitch, overtone, depth, 
) and intensity. Absolute accuracy of note. 
1 Available in single bells, peals, chimes, 
and carillons. 


THE |. T. VERDIN COMPANY | 
555 Dandridge St. ° Cincinnati 10, Ohio — 
“The Bell Ringers of America” 
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SACRA-KIT 


YOU need this practical 


Portable Sick Call Set 


for these reasons... 


@ Designed by a priest for use in 
hospitals, homes and emergencies. 


@ Ideal for Communion calls and 
administering the Last Rites. 


@ Tough, attractive leatherette fab- 
ric covers Sacra-Kit’s durable wood 
construction. Velvet lined. Last for 
years but won’t show its age! 

@ Compact: 114%4x10%2"’x4” overall. 

@ Pull-out drawer provide instant 

‘ access to your Ritual and stole, 
plus purificator, cotton receptacles 
and other sick call needs. 


@ Complete with removable crucitix, 
two glass-enclosed candles, exclus- 
ive design spill-proof ablution cup, 
linen cloth and holy water bottle 
i EVERYTHING you need al- 
ways at your fingertips! 


@ Satisfaction guaranteed! 
Ideal gift for priests anytime! 
only $29.75. complete 
F.0.B. MINNEAPOLIS 


or order from your local 
church goods dealer 


—_———— _ MFG. BY ———_- 
L. A. CALHOUN CO. 
4020 ELLIOT AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
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have put it just that way. He’s 
just this side of Manicheism.” 

It is the place of the priest- 
moderator on any Catholic paper 
to catch any such ambiguous no- 
tions before they can even be set 
up in type. 

As a young priest, we once 
handed our Censor a script in- | 
tended for a national broadcast. 
We had written that Adam and 
Eve had been “set up”—or “cre- 
ated”? we can’t precisely recall— 
in the state of sanctifying grace, 
and the Censor changed it to 
“constituted.” 

At the time, we were puzzled 
by the revision, but after nearly 
20 years of experience we can 
understand his thinking on the 
subject. “Constituted” is the ex- 
pression canonized by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and a Censor always 
feels more at ease when the con- 
secrated terminology is used. It 
may not be as immediately intelli- 
gible, but it is certainly safe and 
will get neither the Censor nor 
the writer—nor the readers—in 
trouble. 

Unfortunately, it is very hard 
for the layman to understand the 
mechanics of conveying truth in- 
tact across the centuries. To him 
it often seems a matter of petti- 
fogging captiousness. 


Cruelty to Priests 


FELLOW-PRIEST was telling 

us of a crushing remark he 
had to absorb last Sunday. He had 
answered the door to find a lady 
who called for the pastor. By way 
of conversation, she remarked 
brightly, “You know, Father, I’ve 
been listening to your sermons for 
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THAT The Steps to the Altar may be m 
beauty... warmth... dignity 


NAHIGIAN BROTHERS proudly presents the world’s largest col- 
lection of oriental rugs born of a centuries old tradition of fine 
(> craftsmanship. Many are one-of-a-kind, hand loomed in the his- @) 
(© — torically rich middle east. Please call on us and we will be happy 9 
a to acquaint you with our unique selection of fine rugs as well as 4 
our facilities for expert cleaning, altering and repairing. We will 9% 
: also make fully insured, ee shipments at the request of ¢ 
parish officials or interested donors. 


i SOME TYPICAL EXAMPLES 
_ Mihriban 12.5x8.9 $ 345 e@, Kerman 12.0x9.0 $1195 
Sarouk 19.3x12.0 1495 @ Dergazine 20.0x2.8 495 


WRITE OR CALL TODAY! 
121 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
FRanklin 2-8800 
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the last three years now, and you 
haven’t taught me a_ blessed 
thing!” 

To cheer him up, another mem- 
ber of the party recalled a sermon 
he had preached on fraternal char- 
ity. “And it was good, fellows,” 
he said with feeling— “genuine 
Crock, and I had it memorized 
word for word.” Called from 
breakfast to the telephone, he 
heard a voice saying: 

“That you, Father?” 

CNY Semin 

“That was a wonderful sermon 
you preached at 10:30.” 

“Well, thank you!” 

“Youre welcome. Did you ever 
think of trying to practice what 
you preach?” 

Which brought to mind a nasty 
little scallion in our own experi- 


ence. We came bouncing vut of 
the sacristy after Mass one sum- 
mer Sunday morning, and in the 
churchyard we were cornered by 
a collegian—fellow of 21 or 22: 
“That sermon of yours this 
morning was certainly a ringer, — 
Father!” 

“Thank you, son.” 
“Biggest pile of junk I ever 
listened to in my life.” ; 
It must happen to everyone at 

least once in a lifetime . 


For Your Information 


CCORDING to NC-News Ser- 

vice, Baltimore city council 
president Philip Goodman has 
asked the local postmaster to in- 
vestigate the mailing of a pam- 
phlet he describes as a “scur- 
rilous and disgraceful attack” up- 
on Sen. John F. Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts because of his religion. 


sound way to cut 
maintenance costs 


See our representative ... the Man 
Behind the Huntington Drum. He has 
solutions for your maintenance prob- 
lems that can reduce labor costs and 
save you money. His experience is 
backed by a company which has de- 
voted more than 40 years to testing 
and developing good products for bet- 
ter maintenance and sanitation. 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35 In Canada: Toronto 2 
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THE C.1L.S. CONVERT INSTRUCTION COURSE 


is broken down into seven sections. In addition to the general 
introduction and method of study, each section begins 
with a brief explanation of the matter covered in that sec- 
tion. Each lesson in each section carries a ‘‘down-to-earth”’ 
summary of the important truths contained in that lesson. 
Word studies, charts, practical suggestions and information 
of special interest to the prospective convert. 
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There are seven sets of test sheets made up of true-false, 
multiple selection, and fill-in exercises. These tests are so 
arranged that the student must constantly refer to previous 
sections of the course as he advances in his study. The pur- 
pose here is to highlight by constant repetition those beliefs 
and practices essential to formation in the student of a prac- 
tical Catholic conscience and viewpoint. 


Incorporating the entire new Confraternity Edition of 
the No. 3 Baltimore Catechism (which sells for one dollar at 
any book store) PLUS more than one-third as much addi- 
tional material, price for the entire course is $1.25 postpaid. 
Ten percent off on ten sets or more. Order today. 


CATHOLIC INFORMATION SOCIETY 


214 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 


“X CIRCULATION OVER 40,000 SETS 
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Mr. Goodman said the four-page 
pamphlet was entitled “The Pope 
for President.” He said the docu- 
ment which bore no return ad- 
dress was postmarked in Balti- 
more. It was received in the mail 
by an unnamed city council clerk. 


Mr. Goodman said the pamphlet 
was signed by Joseph Zacchello. 

Joseph Zacchello was validly or- 
dained a priest of the Scalabrini 
Order (Congregation of the Fa- 
thers of St. Charles). 

A native of Italy, he came to 
the United States and was or- 
dained on October 22, 1939. He 
had assignments in Chicago and 
New York. In March, 1944, he 
broke from the Church. Subse- 
quently, he is known to have gone 
through a marriage ceremony. 


STERLING 


Write for our 
Catalog 
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CHALICES 


Beautiful artistry and skilled workmanship give dis- 
tinction to each Chalice in Shreve’s extensive selection. 
Prices (including paten and case) range from $125. 


SHREVE’S s*yranescos 


Established 1852 


He became a staff member of 
the “Converted Catholic” of New 
York, a vigorously anti-Catholic 
magazine. Later, he set up his 
own anti-Catholic organization, 
calling it the “Prayer League.” 
He began to edit an anti-Catholic 
magazine called “Christian Con- 
vert.” 

For a period of many years, he 
has been delivering anti-Catholic 
lectures in many parts of the 
country and selling a series of 
anti-Catholic booklets, most of 
them written by himself. 


Should We 
Murder the Sick? 


oe to the Gallup Poll, 
the following represents pub- 
lic opinion in Canada: 

“If a very old person dying of 
cancer, but not in great pain, asks 
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It happened at 
ST. KILIAN 


FARMINGDALE, N.Y. 
DIOCESE OF ROCKVILLE CENTRE 


- Minimum Need . . . $400,000 
- Subscribed...... $489,375 


MWO acknowledges publicly its gratitude to 
Rev. Raphael Schooff, 0.S.B., pastor, for having 
selected MWO to plan and conduct the fund 
it raising campaign, proceeds from which will be 
! used to finance part of the cost of erecting a 
iI school, auditorium and gymnasium. Mr. Andrew 
\ A. Costa, of MWO’s staff, was the director. 


MAHONEY, WIELERT & O'BRIEN 


280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


\ a oS 


MUrray Hill 9-7891-2 
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a doctor for a fatal drug, do you 
think the doctor should, or should 
not give that drug?” 

Fifteen percent of the Roman 
Catholics interviewed thought he 
should; 81% thought he should 
not; 4% had no opinion. 

“And what if a person dying in 
great pain asks for a fatal drug— 
should the doctor then give it or 
not?” 

Twenty-nine percent of the 
Catholics thought he should; 66% 
thought he should not; 5% had no 
opinion. 

“And what about the mercy 
killings of hopelessly deformed or 
mentally deficient very young 
children, if the parents consent?” 

Twenty-three percent of the 
Catholics thought they should be 
murdered; 70% thought not; and 
7% had no opinion. 

Then the next day we read that 
Eleanor Roosevelt had been elect- 
ed, by Americans, the most popu- 
lar women in the world, which 
finding should be enough to in- 
validate all public opinion polls. 


Odds and Ends 


My Early Life, published in 
1930, Sir Winston Churchill 
says: 

“Naturally I. am in favor of 
boys learning English. I would 
make them all learn English: and 
then I would let the clever ones 
learn Latin as an honor, and 
Greek as a treat. But the only 
thing I would whip them for is 
not knowing English. I would 
whip them hard for that.” 


|N 


Kneeling at a wake the other 
night we were a little surprised to 
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hear the priest give out the Sor- 
rowful Mysteries, whereas it had 
always been our practice to use . 
the Glorious Mysteries as being 
more consoling. Perhaps it is 
something that might be ar 
ed... eta le] 


A Paulist Father suggests a 
short Act of Contrition for the 
lower grades, as follows: 

O my God, I am really and truly 
sorry for all my sins, because they 
hurt You so much, and I promise 
You, dear Jesus, with Your help, 
to try real hard to do better. 
Amen, 

In one parish where we served, 
understaffed as usual, the short 
Act was used through 9th grade, 
and many of the students never 
did get around to learning the 
longer form. It went as follows: 

“QO my God, I am sorry for my 
sins because they displease Thee. 
With Thy help I will never sin 
again.” 


Appeals 

ap Jesuits are building their 

first seminary along the Gan- 
ges in India. Ground was broken 
last March, and they hope to 
“open for business” this coming 
June. One dollar will buy a basket- 
ful—or you might call it a “head- 
load”—of bricks. Send it to Rev. 
R. Rosenfelder, S.J., 1114 S. May 
St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


Kindly send your old Christmas 
cards to Rev. Fr. Amaladas, Cath- 
olic Ashram, Kurrog P.O., Raigarh 
Dt., Mpradesh, India. 


A letter from Father H. Back- 
house, 9 St. Paul’s Ave., Bradford 
6, Yorks., England, asks the ad- 
dress of the secretary of the 
League for the Sick. 
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For Lent 1960, AVE MARIA readers will have 
the opportunity to read a series of special 
articles on the SEVEN CAPITAL SINS. 


Written especially for the AVE MARIA, this 
series will discuss what each capital sin is, how 
to recognize and avoid it, and ways to cultivate 
its opposite virtue. 


Write Father John Reedy, C.S8.C., for details of 
our Parish Distribution Plan. 


A series of special articles 


& 


BEGINNING : NATIONAL 
raruay AWE MARIA  chiouc 
20th IN THE NOTRE DAME, INDIANA WEEKLY 
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LENT 1960 = 


For Lent 1960 
Ave Maria Press 
has published 
another inspiring 
booklet for your 


we 30M 
parishioners. MARK TIERNEY 
0.5.8. 


LENT: week by week, by Dom Mark Tierney will alert the 
reader to the personal spiritual challenge of Lent and the 
responsibility which lies in his accepting or rejecting the 
challenge. 


A selection of “FinD Lire IN LENT”, “LENT: its purpose 
and meaning”, “THE SPIRIT OF HOLY WEEK’’, and “LENT: 
week by week” will be welcomed by your parishioners. 
Cover price of each—15 cents. 


10% - 25% - 30% - 35% 
DISCOUNTS OFFERED 
All orders shipped 
within 48 hours postpaid 


AVE MARIA PRESS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Population Economics 


WHILE Bishop Pike is having 

some kind of field-day— 
and we do not begrudge him 
this little hour of reflected 
glory—it behooves more seri- 
ous citizens to examine the so- 
called population problem for 
its own sake rather than for 
what publicity and notoriety 
can be wrung out of it. 


To put it otherwise, let’s go 
about this business soberly. But 
we cannot think of a more 
sober approach than that of 
economics, long called the “dis- 
mal science’; unfairly, we 
grant. We are greatly indebt- 
ed to such sober, or even dis- 
mal, journals of economic af- 
fairs as Barron’s and The Wall 
Street Journal for throwing 
the cold light of common sense 
on this question and we quote 
or cite both in extenso just 
now. We think that they justi- 
fy our earlier contentions that, 
while the population situation 
is certainly a problem, there is 
no need automatically to scream 
“Birth Control!” and to advo- 
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cate some even stranger kind of 
foreign aid. It was not long 
ago that we felt it necessary to 
send moneys all over the 
known world to aid everybody 
in everything, our contention 
being that we were keeping 
people alive. Now some of our 
muddled neighbors are advo- 
cating a new kind of foreign 
aid, their contention being that 
that we should all rally round 
to wipe out the human race. 
Well, that does simplify the is- 
sues! 


The fact is that few, indeed, 
are any longer really talking 
about population. They are ar- 
guing politics to stop the pos- 
sible candidacy of a Catholic 
nominee for president; they are 
engaged in the ugly business of 
anti-Catholicism; they are hot- 
ly pursuing a campaign to 
which they have long been 
committed, that of unnatural 
family limitation; or they are 
simply following their influen- 
tial neighbors in the world of 
“polite society.” It may sur- 
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prise you, as it did us, to learn 
that there are Catholic doctors 
who attend Planned Parent- 
hood cocktail parties because of 
the prestige attached to being 
seen there. 

But now to the economic 
facts. They show how right the 
Bishops were in calling the 
population problem “a recently 
coined terror technique phrase.” 
John O’Gara, managing editor 
of The Commonweal, in an 
otherwise superlative article, 
gave us the impression that the 
Bishops themselves were guilty 
of minimizing, by exaggera- 
tions on their side. That this 
is not the case we feel these 
facts will show. Birth control is 
not necessary; the economic so- 
lution is entirely feasible. To 
cite a rather amusing coinci- 
dence; while Life magazine was 
standing people on each others’ 
shoulders to dramatize the lack 
of space, Time, its sister publi- 
cation, was speculating on how 
many millions of people could 
be fed if only the tangled for- 
ests of the Amazon country 
were cleared! 


Bad Economics 


“Standing Room Only?” — 
this was the title of the front- 
page editorial in Barron’s for 
December 7, 1959. The subtitle 
answered the question thus: 
“Bad Economics, Not Over- 
population, Perils Mankind.” 

Barrons editor bemoaned 
the fact that in a world “un- 
comfortably close to erupting 
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over genuine issues, men unac- 
countably persist in snatching 
up the cudgels over spurious 
ones.” We wonder if the case 
could be put better than this. 
Some spurious issues with 
which the magazine equated 
the population scare and_ its 
proposed cure were trivialities 
like the feud between Mickey 
Rooney and Jack Paar (we 
couldn’t care less), the ques- 
tion whether or not Eisenhower 
golfed at Rheims (he didn’t), 
who invented the sewing ma- 
chine (the Russians claimed 
they did), and the like... The 
precise point is, of course, NOT 
that there should be no con- 
cern over the number of people 
who inhabit our earth but that 
there should be a factual ap- 
proach to that issue. 


This magazine, in fact, goes a 
bit further than we ourselves 
would care to go: “The theory 
of over-population rests not on 
the facts—of life and otherwise 
—which come readily to hand, 
but on dubious demographic 
projections which have gained 
not one whit in substance since 
the time of Thomas R. Mal- 
thus.” Barron’s boldly dismiss- 
es the whole thing as “bunk.” 


Much more to the point is 
the observation that the cur- 
rent approach tends to obscure 
basic and more pertinent mat- 
ters: “Wherever famine and 
misery, or the threat thereof, 
exist today in the world, the 
fault lies not with unplanned 
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families, but with some mis- 
guided economic policy.” Bar- 
ron’s asks not for “some kind 
of pseudo-scientific crusade” 
but for an “efficient and sen- 
sible” use of natural resources. 
This, after all, is what our 
Bishops ask for. But it is good 
to see a purely secular, and, if 
you like, materialistic, profes- 
sional journal making the same 
prosaic down-to-earth remark. 
Truth can be so very prosaic. 
So much so that it is sometimes 
easier to organize crusades for 
falsehood! 


The argument here also in- 
volves the unreliability of dem- 
ographic projections. Prior to 
World War II, for instance, and 
for years afterward, virtually 
all the duly constituted author- 
ities embraced the view that 
the United States had become 
what was increasingly called a 
“mature” society. This meant, 
in the parlance, that further 
growth was not to be expected, 
both as regards industrial capa- 
city and sheer numbers. Growth 
having ceased, one could look 
forward only to decline. Any 
number of theories were grave- 
ly advanced on the strength of 
this forecast. 


Today, noted Barron’s, ‘in 
ironic contrast,’ a favorite 
theme is the imminence of the 
“Golden Sixties’ a decade 
which is said to be at hand be- 
cause of the postwar baby 
boom. Statistics are easy to 
come by but hard to verify in 
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this particular field. No one 
seems to have been able to get 
Mother Nature to read what 
the experts are saying and she 
stubbornly goes on in her own 
unheeding way. 


India’s Food 


As an instance of economic 
mismanagement in the ex- 
treme, Barron’s contrasts India 
with both Malaya and Thai- 
land. In spite of the heralded 
Five Year Plan, on the Russian 
model, the threat of famine 
certainly hangs over the im- 
poverished Indian. But the 
Nehru government can hardly 
blame its crisis on the propen- 
sity of the native to breed. The 
birth rate is still higher in more 
prosperous Malaya and Thai- 
land. Would it not be more to 
the point to nurture local agri- 
culture than to finance steel 
mills and shipyards? 

It was with India that the 
reporter for The Wall Street 
Journal was specifically con- 
cerned and his findings devel- 
op for us the thesis proposed in 
Barrons. Food production trails 
far behind its goals but noth- 
ing effective is being done about 
it—this is a summary of Joseph 
Evans’ article for December 4, 
1959. 

“Unless these people get 
their agriculture going,’ said 
an American expert to Evans, 
“then their whole industrializa- 
tion is just a dream world.” 
Wide-spread famine, civil dis- 
turbances, even the collapse of 
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parliamentary government are 
some of the things observers 
worry about. We over here are 
doing our part but to what 
end? Agricultural aid from the 
United States now totals two 
billion. As of last August the 
food grant came to more than 
$858 million. Just a month or 
so ago, a new agreement was 
signed for another $293 million 
of American surplus farm pro- 
duce. (Of course, if we keep 
on with our present farm subsi- 
dation, we might just adopt 
India literally.) For one esti- 
mate of the gravity of the 
situation, Evans cited a Ford 
Foundation study from a team 
in that unfortunate land. 
These experts figure that, on 


the basis of present farm 
production and _ population 
trends, the gap between 


supply and needs of foodgrains 
in India by 1965-66 will grow 
to about 28 million tons. “Since 
that’s about a billion bushels,” 
says an American, “they’re 
talking about an annual deficit 
almost as big as our annual 
wheat crop back home.” “J 
think we may have to increase 
our allotments,” says another 
American. Adds still a’ third, 
“More aid will become inevit- 
able.” 


Ironically there is nothing 
basically wrong with India’s 
agriculture, in that the country 
has ‘the human, soil, climatic 
and other resources to provide 
for its population.” Rice and 
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wheat are India’s main crops, 
but a great many other things 
can be grown in a variety of © 
climates: maize, barley, pota- 
toes, sugarcane, cotton, jute, 
tea, coffee, rubber and coconuts. 
Only there is no efficiency eith- 
er on the government level or 
on the local level. Here are 
some of the resulting difficul- 
ties: 
Some Failures 


Too much land with declining 
fertility. A lot of cow dung is 
utilized for fuel and does not 
get back to the land in its func- 
tion as fertilizer. At the same 
time the output of chemical 
fertilizer is far short of stan- 
dard needs. 


In a land which worships the 
sacred cow, surprisingly little 
milk is produced. You may 
know that the cow, as Gandhi 
once put it, is the symbol of 
“the entire sub-human world.” 
But Gandhi also found this 
fitting in that the cow is “the 
giver of plenty.” The fact is 
that the cow in modern India 
does not produce: the average 
yield of milk per year is about 
413 pounds compared with 4,802 
in Australia. 

Too little mechanization. Too 
little irrigation. Bullock carts 
and bullock plows, or man- 
pulled plows, can do little in 
arid land which was flooded 
only a little while before. 

Fragmented holdings. The 
Ford report estimates that there 
are only about 5.3 acres of net 
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cultivated land for each family 
dependent on agriculture — 
about 70% of the population— 
and of that a little over one 
acre is irrigated. In the United 
States there are an average of 
103.3 cultivated acres per farm 
family. 

One may lump _ together, 
without further ado, such items 
as lack of storage facilities 
which exposes the farmer to a 
buyers’ market, lack of im- 
proved seed, an abundance of 
plant pests and diseases, and, 
last but not least, inadequate 
knowledge of farming. Evans 
developed all these _ points 
which we can skim over for our 
purpose here. One thing only 
needs underlining: too little is 
being done where so much is 
being attempted that has no 
relevance to the dreaded 
“population problem.” Wasn’t it 
Chesterton who said somewhere 
that if we have too many heads 
and not enough hats, you don’t 
lop off heads, you make more 
hats? He, too, was talking about 
birth control. 

' Both the Indian government 


and the birth-controller seem 
to suffer from the same kind of 
inconsistency, each in the way 
in which the problem presses. 
Nehru socializes and industrial- 
izes and platitudinizes while 
populous China edges over his 
borders and his people starve. 
The birth-controller prattles 
about newly discovered moral 
imperatives which, he claims, 
dictate nasty practices. He 
dreams of the magic pill, the 
spermicide, the answer to the 
A-Bomb and everything also, 
except the food problem which 


. was where he began. 


We should let Barron’s have 
the last word since it can hard- 
ly be accused of pro-Catholic 
prejudice or of anti-Protestant 
bias: “The crying need in the 
world is not for fewer lives; 
it is for more opportunities for 
making a living.” With an eye 
to our Bishops, it continued, 
“The continental USA which 
once barely sustained a half 
million savages is the homeland 
of nearly. 180 million souls.” 


—G. J. G. A 


Applied Christianity 


In’ 1759, when the French were losing battle after battle =- 
to Frederick the Great, a jeweler in Grenoble offered the French 
Minister of War a remarkable secret weapon: it was a type of 
fire: which was inextinguishable. When tested; it proved to be 
all that its inventor promised, but King Louis XV thought that 

_ it would make war too dreadful, and he gave the inventor a 

- pension of 2,000 livres to keep his secret to himself. Can we 
imagine any head of state in our time declining a secret ‘weapon, 
however hideous, on humane grounds? — Exchange.:. : 
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Lincoln’s Religion 


JOHN LYNCH 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’ was 
one of our most religious 
presidents. Yet he never joined 
a church. History has etched for 
all time the story of Lincoln’s 
relentless pursuit of right-do- 
ing, his dauntless courage, his 
generosity. But when it came to 
the religions, Lincoln met a 
mystery. 


His first religious influences 
came during his early days on 


the Kentucky frontier. His mo- ° 


ther, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, was 
an intelligent woman. She was 
deeply imbued with what is 
now called the “Hardshell” 
Baptist faith. This faith taught 
that all men were predestined 
to heaven or to hell. And in 
Kentucky it was a faith strongly 
anti-slavery. Nancy Lincoln 
taught Abraham to read. She 
gave him his easy familiarity 
with the Bible. Although she 
died when he was only nine, 
Lincoln once said of her, “God 
bless my mother, all that I am 
or ever hope to be I owe to her.” 


Lincoln’s stepmother, Sarah 
Bush Lincoln, was also a deeply 
religious Baptist. She continued 
the religious training that his 
mother had begun. She also saw 
to Lincoln’s schooling. Although 
the gaunt, young Abraham at-~ 
tended school for only twelve 
months, he acquired a thirst for 
learning he never lost. 
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He lived in a dilemma 


Peculiarly enough, the Bap- 
tist ministers on the frontier 
gave Lincoln his first distaste 
for religion. These hard work- 
ing, sincere men were often 
great orators. But in many 
cases, Lincoln found, they were 
anti-intellectual and even illit- 
erate. Some were hard drinkers. 

Besides, they used the fron- 
tier as a battleground for bitter 
wars between the various reli- 
gious sects. 

Oftentimes, the preachers 
carried on services that could 
only offend a man like Lincoln. 
Carl Sandburg describes such a 
service Lincoln attended. “In a 
timber grove one Summer Sun- 
day afternoon, a preacher yell- 
ed, shrieked, wrung his hands 
in sobs of hysteria, until a row 
of women were laid out to rest 
and recover in the shade of an 
oak tree, after they had moan- 
ed, shaken, danced up and 
down, worn themselves out with 
jerks, and fainted!” 

The result: Lincoln began to 
rebel. It was the beginning of 
his firm lifelong refusal to join 
any church. 

In his frontier days, Lincoln 
developed a burning love of 
liberty and a rockfast belief 
that all men were created equal. 
These became the bases for his 
stand on slavery. 

Lincoln carried from the 
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frontier a series of very settled 
beliefs. He saw God as a God of 
love with whom he could talk 
things over. Men, in fact, need- 
ed prayer for they are weak, 
sinful. He believed that God 
spoke back to his children in 
the Scriptures, “God’s best gift 
to man.” He knew furthermore 
that Christ had actually come 
to save men and He had suc- 
ceeded. 

Lincoln began believing, too, 
that God had predestined all 
men to eternal salvation, not 
punishment. This belief bright- 
ened his whole personality. But 
it did not dispell the sadness 
that would always drape his 
figure. By the beginning of the 
Civil War, Lincoln’s wit and 
humor were already legendary. 
Still, his friends knew that 
these were only release valves 
for a deep, serious spirit. One of 
them wrote that ‘‘melancholy 
dripped from him as he walk- 
ed.” 

In his youth, Lincoln met re- 
ligions by the carload: Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, Catholic, and Congre- 
gationalist. Although he had a 
rough-hewn notion that there 
was a God-founded Church of 
some sort, the wars between 
the sects kept him from exam- 
ining any one. 

Liberal Protestantism 


In 1825, Robert Owen brought 
the Liberal Protestant influence 
into Lincoln’s life. Abraham was 
only 16 years old when this 
English manufacturer and hu- 
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manitarian crossed his path. But 
Owen’s pleas for free education 
and for the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slave crystallized 
Lincoln’s thinking. In fact, dur- 
ing his first term in the Illinois 
state legislature, he proposed a 
resolution to abolish slavery by 
gradual emancipation. 

Owen, too, as a Liberal Prot- 
estant, rejected all religious 
denominations in favor of an 
over-arching Religion of Hu- 
manity. Thus, Lincoln had a 
new churchless brand-name for 
his way of looking at religion. 
It meshed well with his burning 
desire to work for all mankind. 

Five years later, Lincoln 
moved to New Salem, Illinois, 
where he became a man of ex- 
perience. He learned rhetoric in 
the Debating Society. He sold- 
iered in the Black Hawk war. 
He entered politics and was 
elected four times to the state 
legislature. In New Salem and 
later in Springfield, he read 
with increasing sympathy the 
Unitarian champions, Theodore 
Parker and William Channing. 

It became clear to Lincoln, 
however, that his liberal religi- 
ous stand would meet opposition 
from church-going people. 

Although he attended church 
services regularly, Lincoln be- 
came a member of a non-con- 
formist group of the Robert 
Owen stamp. And to churchgo- 
ers, “non-conformist” meant 
“infidel.’”’ In fact, in 1843, when 
Lincoln was interested in run- 
ning for Congress, he wrote, 
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“Everywhere it was contended 
that no Christian ought to go 
for me, because I belong to no 
church.” And in the 1846 Con- 
gressional campaign, Lincoln’s 
opponent, Methodist minister 
Peter Cartwright, spread the 
charge that Lincoln was an in- 
fidel. Hurt, Lincoln published 
his defense: “That I am not a 
member of any Christian 
Church is true, but I have never 
denied the truth of the Scrip- 
tures; and I have never spoken 
with intentional disrespect of 
religion in general or of any 
denomination of Christians in 
particular.” 

The one religion that Lincoln 
almost joined when he was in 
Springfield — but it was only 
by accident — was the Presby- 
terian Church. His second son, 
Edward, died at the age of five. 
Lincoln was grief-stricken. In 
the absence of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
regular pastor, the Rev. James 
Smith of the First Presbyterian 
Church conducted the funeral 
services. Smith and Lincoln be- 
came friends. 

The minister had written a 
book, The Christian’s Defense, 
which Lincoln read. He later 
told Smith it was “unanswer- 
able.” Soon, Lincoln rented a 
pew in the First Presbyterian 
Church and attended services 
regularly with his family. 

This apparent change in Lin- 
coln’s religious life, however, 
was not a complete rebuilding 
of his faith. For The Christian’s 
Defense was primarily a de- 
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fense of the Bible, which Lin- 


coln had read all his life. More- 


over, he never actually joined 


the Presbyterian Church, be- | 
cause, as he later confided, he 


“couldn’t quite see it.” 
‘The Will of God’ 

In 1860, Lincoln left for 
Washington, never to return to 
Springfield again. The hallmark 
of his religious belief at that 
time was his firm conviction 
that “the will of God will pre- 
vail.” He felt, too, that he was 
personally called to be a living 
instrument in the gentle yet 
powerful hands of this God. 

Leaving Springfield, he said 
to neighbors, “I now leave, not 
knowing what or whether I may 
return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested 
on Washington. Without the as- 
sistance of that Divine Being 
who ever attended him, I can- 
not succeed. With that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail.” 

Lincoln’s belief that the “will 
of God will prevail’ was not a 
cold and indifferent thing. Lin- 
coln was the warmest of men. 
When his son Willie died, Lin- 
coln reportedly came to the 
boy’s bedside, gazed for a long 
time, and then said, “My poor 
boy, he was too good for this 
earth. God called him home. I 
know that he is much better off 
in heaven; but then, we loved 
him so. It is a hard, hard thing 
to have him die.” 

Significantly, the Reforma- 
tion-type Protestant reliance on 
God’s will was not Lincoln’s. 
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LINCOLN’S RELIGION 


For Lincoln did not dismiss per- 
sonal responsibility and person- 
al initiative. Indeed, as early as 
1846, he formally abandoned 
the argument that “the human 
mind is impelled to action, or 
held in rest by some power, over 
which the mind itself has no 
control.” And in his second 
inaugural address, delivered 
less than two months before his 
death, he pleaded with the peo- 
ple to take the initiative for a 
new dawn of peace. We must 
“strive to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan 
— to do all which may achieve 
a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

During the years of his presi- 
dency, the war and his personal 
trials tempered Lincoln’s spirit. 
But they did not affect his be- 
liefs. His private secretary 
wrote that Lincoln did not 
change any of his religious 
views, beliefs, or opinions from 
the day he left Springfield un- 
til the day he died. 

Religion was a very personal 
thing for Abraham Lincoln. And 
he stood riveted to his religious 
principles even when very try- 
ing days rolled around. 

For example, religion taught 
Lincoln to put great faith in 
mankind. Yet even when his 
countrymen were wholeheart- 
edly against him, he refused to 
lose his faith in them. In 1863, 
R. H. Dana, author of Two 
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Years Before the Mast, wrote, 
“As to politics in Washington, 


the most striking thing is the 
absence of loyalty to the Presi- 
dent . . . He has no admirers, 
no enthusiastic supporters, no 
one to bet on his head!” 

Yet, in the same year, Lin- 
coln delivered his Gettysburg 
Address. He spoke of “a new 
birth of freedom” and of “a 
government of the people, by 


the people, and for the people,” 


never to perish from this earth! 
Differences Over Slavery 


The battle over the slavery 
question was another bitter 
fight. Even the churches split 
on the issue — a split that help- 
ed keep Lincoln from joining 
any one of them. For he viewed 
the slavery question as a religi- 
ous question. Indeed, at the time 
of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, he declared, “I have stud- 
ied the matter well; my mind is 
made up ...I never in my life 
felt more certain that I was do- 
ing right than I do in signing 
this paper.” 

Although supremely endowed 
with the natural virtues, the 
trust in God, the love of his 
fellow man, which history has 
tagged to his name, Lincoln 
held in the back of his mind a 
bewildering doubt about the 
need to join a church. He did 
not think that the religion of 
Jesus Christ could be settled in 
terms of creeds and dogmas. He 
considered them the cause of the 
bitter sect-wars he so disliked. 

About joining a church, he 
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once said, “If the church would 
ask simply for assent to the 
Savior’s statement of the sub- 
stance of the law: ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself’ that 
church would I gladly unite 
with.” 


Lincoln never realized with 
certainty that Christ had found- 
ed a Church to work for this 
ideal. Perhaps if he had, his 
many contacts with Catholicism 
would have had some effect on 
his religious thinking. 


Lincoln had met the Catholic 
Church early in life. In fact, his 
native section of Kentucky was 
one of the most Catholic parts 
of the country. Before Lincoln’s 
birth, the Dominicans had built 
a church and priory near his 
home. The countryside knew 
the footsteps of Trappists, Sis- 
ters of Charity, and the mis- 
sionary “giants of the wilder- 
ness,’ Stephen Badin and 
Charles Nerinkx. 


Lincoln had Catholic relatives 
and friends. His uncle Mordecai 
married a Catholic girl from 
Kentucky, and the children 
were raised as Catholics. Mor- 
Gecai himself became a convert 
in his late years. Lincoln had 
two cousins that were prom- 
inent in the Sisters of Loretto. 
His first schoolteacher, Zach- 
ariah Riney, was a devout and 
well-read Catholic. In fact, he 
spent the last years of his life in 
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the Trappist monastery in Ken- 
tucky. 


The Catholic Vote 


Later, the growing political ~ 


importance of the Catholic labor 
force cut into Lincoln’s life. In 
1855, the Democrats imported 
Irish labor gangs into Illinois to 
help Stephen Douglas defeat 
him in the Senate race. In re- 
turn, Lincoln befriended the 
leaders of the Midwestern Ger- 
man Catholics, Gustave Koer- 
ner and Theodore Canisius. He 
even bought the Illinois Staats- 
Anseiger to reach the German 
Catholics with effect. 


Later still, Lincoln defended 
the Catholic Church against the 
attacks of the Know-Nothing 
Party. He wrote to Congress- 
man Lovejoy, “I think little bet- 
ter of their (Know-Nothing) 
principles than I do of those of 
the slavery enthusiasts. Indeed 
I do not perceive how anyone 
professing to be sensitive to the 
wrongs of Negroes can join in a 
league to degrade a class of 
white men.” 


Closest to Lincoln in the Ca- 
tholic Church was Archbishop 
John Hughes of New York. Ca- 


tholics stood divided for and © 
and 


against the union, for 
against slavery. But in Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Lincoln found a 
friend and _ supporter. Both 


viewed American slavery as im- | 


moral. Both favored gradual 
emancipation. And in 1861, the 


Archbishop exerted his influ- | 
ence in Europe on the side of 
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the Union to keep France out of 
the war. 


Lincoln’s contact with the Ca- 
tholic Church was many-sided. 
Yet it is difficult to trace any 
actual Catholic influence on his 
religious thought. Perhaps the 
only hint of it is present in the 
President’s final stand on slav- 
ery. But as for making any 
significant contribution to Lin- 
coln’s settled religious convic- 
tions, the Catholic Church of 
America failed. 


Though repelled by creeds, 
Lincoln was himself a man of 
creed and principle. His think- 
ing, his conversations, his 
speeches, his reflections were 
all nourished by religious prin- 
ciples. His entrenched positions 
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of God and its choice of Lincoln 
as an instrument, the North’s 
rightness in the Civil war, were 
dug with the pick and shovel of 
his religious creed. He had no 
guide. He had to hammer that 
creed himself out of the com- 
plex religious influences and 
experiences of his life. 

Lincoln was ever a man with- 
out a church. Yet he was ever 
a man of faith. He saw himself 
as a believer who had difficul- 
ties, a kind of modern Thomas 
the Apostle. ‘Probably it is my 
lot to go in a twilight, feeling 
and reasoning my way through 
life, as questioning, doubting 
Thomas did... seeking ... for 
a faith that was with him of 
olden time, who, in his need, as 
I in mine, exclaimed ‘Help thou 


on slavery, the Union, the will my unbelief!’ ”’ A 
¢ +¢ 
¢+¢ 4+ 
¢ + 


Words of Comfort 


So youre getting along in years and haven’t yet made a 
name for yourself? Here are some words of comfort from re- 
search workers who have looked into the histories of some 
400 famous men, each one the most outstanding statesman, 
painter, warrior, poet or writer of his time. 

Of the group’s greatest achievements, 35 per cent. came 
when the men were between sixty and seventy; 23 per cent. 
when they were more than eighty. 

In. other words, 66 per cent. of the world’s greatest work 
has been done by men past sixty. Feel better? —- The Irish 
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‘Saturation’ Program 


for Vocations 


MARTIN STEVENS 


A NEW program is stirring in 

the Archdiocese of New 
York, brought into being by 
some startling national statis- 
tics: 


Ten years ago there were 
42,970 priests in this country, 
to minister to a Catholic popu- 
lation of 27,766,141. Today 
there are 52,689 priests, for a 
Catholic population which has 
skyrocketed to 39,505,475. 


In 1958, 1,088 priests were or- 
dained. During the same year, 
752 priests died. It takes only 
the simplest arithmetic to arrive 
at a net increase of 336 priests. 
But during the same year, our 
Catholic population increased 
by 1,460,126. If you divided the 
new Catholics among the new 
priests, you’d have 4,346 to one. 
Of course you can’t do that, be- 
cause the race is getting more 
uneven year by year. Even the 
Red Queen’s advice to Alice, 
that she run as fast as she can 
to stay in the same place, no 
longer applies. We’re running 
as fast as we can, and falling 
behind. 


Ten years ago there were 
4% million students under Ca- 
tholic instruction, and 80,000 
teaching sisters. Today there 
are 8% million of these stu- 
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dents, and only 96,000 teaching 
sisters. 

The picture among our 9,709 
brothers is brighter, but only 
percentage-wise. Over the past 
ten years they are the only ones 
whose increase, 32.2%, has come 
near the total Catholic popula- 
tion increase of 38.1%. Priests 
have increased only 21.7%, sis- 
ters only 16.7%. 

We are all aware of these 
facts. We know that there is not 
a diocese nor religious com- 
munity in the country today 
that does not feel the shortage 
of vocations. 

In the Archdiocese of New 
York, the national situation is 
not only reflected accurately, 
but the vocation shortage is ag- 


gravated by growth in many 


highly important areas. 

For example, since Cardinal 
Spellman became Archbishop of 
New York, the number of 
priests from the archdiocese 
serving in the armed forces has | 
increased from 4 to 56. 

Over this same period of time, | 
five new diocesan boys’ high 
schools have been established, | 
with 83 diocesan priests on their | 
faculties. The New York Curia 
and administrative offices have | 
expanded from 25 to 49 priests. | 


Ninety-one new elementary |‘ 
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and 34 secondary schools have 
been established, calling for a 
tremendous increase in num- 
' bers of teaching brothers and 
sisters. 

All 


these added facilities 


/ mean additional demands for 


vocations. For these reasons, 
Cardinal Spellman felt that an 
appraisal of the vocation picture 
in relation to archdiocesan 
needs was in order. A confer- 
' ence with his priests brought 
out these further facts: 
Twenty-six years ago, in 1933 
— when the present ordination 


‘f class was born — New York 


ordained 26 priests. In 1959, 
New York again ordained 26 
priests. In 1933 there were 
1,273,291 Catholics in the arch- 
diocese. Today there are 1,558,- 
228. 

Ten years ago there were 
220,000 Catholic students, and 
3,125 teaching sisters. Today 
there are 335,000 students and 
3,792 teaching sisters. The stu- 
dents have increased 51%, the 
teaching sisters only 18%. 

Ten years ago in the New 
York archdiocese, 485 nursing 
sisters, working in 20 Catholic 
hospitals, treated 120,334 pati- 
ents. Last year, 406 nursing sis- 
ters, working in 20 expanded 
Catholic hospitals, treated 
162,403 patients. During this 
period the demand for medical 
attention went up 26%, but the 
number of our nursing sisters 
decreased 16%. 

To take action in this matter, 
a vocational council was formed 
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at once under’ the direction of 
Monsignor Thomas A. Donnel- 
lan, Chancellor of the archdio- 
cese. Monsignor Donnellan de- 
cided that an extraordinary 
situation had arisen which de- 
manded means and effort be- 
yond the ordinary. 

He called in Father Alvin A. 
Illig, C.S.P., Manager of the 
Paulist Press and the “idea 
man” who conceived and put 
into successful’ operation the 
vast distribution organization 
known as National Catholic 
Reading Distributors, which 
now supplies Catholic maga- 
zines and books to over 4,000 
parishes and schools. 

Three Points 


Together they agreed on three 
points which, if incorporated in- 
to a single strong program, 
seemed to promise a partial so- 
lution to the vocation crisis: 1) 
an adult education program on 
vocations, 2) a sustained long- 
range program, and 3) a pro- 
gram diocesan-wide and aimed 
at saturation coverage. 

They planned a ten-month 
pilot program addressed not to 
young folks but to parents, cov- 
ering every phase of the voca- 
tion problem. Under Monsignor 
Donnellan’s direction, the Paul- 
ist Press was to create ten 16- 
page, full-color, fully illustrat- 
ed booklets on an adult level. 
These booklets would be sup- 
pled to the parishes of the 
archdiocese, to be distributed on 
one Sunday every month (Sep- 
tember through June) to all 
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adult parishioners leaving Mass. 
Adequate pulpit support was to 
be given. © 

A ten-month outline of the 
proposed booklets was prepared. 
Here is the run-down: 

1) September — Parent: The 
Church’s Future is in YOUR 
Home 

2) October — Questions Par- 
ents Ask About Vocations 

3) November — The Chal- 
lenge of the Priesthood 

4) December — Where Do 
Sisters Come From? 

.5) January — 
Brother 

6) February — You and Your 
Child 

7) March — What Priests Do 

8) April — “At Home” in the 
Convent 

9) May — How We Prepare a 
Young Man for the Priesthood 

10) June — I’d Like a Chat 
with You 

How would pastors react to 
the program and cooperate in 
the distribution of the booklets? 
On June 4th, at the suggestion 
of Monsignor Donnellan, Father 
Illig wrote to the 397 pastors in 
the archdiocese explaining the 
program, and asking if they 
thought they would be interest- 
ed and, if so, how many book- 
lets they thought they might 
use. The letter pointed out that 
an answer would not constitute 
an order, but serve only as a 
guide in planning. 

By July 10th, 102 pastors 
(25.7%) had returned the sur- 
vey form. Of those answering, 
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84 pastors (82.3% of those re- 
sponding) said they were inter- 


ested and could likely use 68,175 — 


booklets per month. 
‘Warm Interest’ 


“It was this warm interest — 


that impelled us to push ahead 
with the program,” says Mon- 
signor Donnellan. “This new, 
unique series is being published 
in an effort to ‘do something’ 
about an extremely serious sit- 
uation now developing in the 
archdiocese. Prayer, needless to 
say, is most important. But we 
feel that a ten-month adult ed- 
ucation program will be ‘doing 
something’ on the human plane 
that will bring both immediate 
and long-range results for the 
archdiocese. This is the first 
time a project of this type has 
been tried in America, as far as 
we know. If it is successful here, 
it will set the pattern for other 
areas and the whole Church in 
America will benefit from our 
work.” 

Artists, designers, writers, 
editors and printers got busy, 
and the first two booklets in the 
series were produced. In early 
September, samples of these two 
were sent out through the arch- 
diocese, together with an out- 
line of the ten-month series. 

“We have used the highly 
visual approach in designing 
this series,” Monsignor Donnel- 
lan wrote in an accompanying 
letter, “because this format 
commands the best readership. 
The booklets were edited for the 
average father and mother in 
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your parish to give them infor- 


mation about vocations. To be 
successful, we now need the full 
cooperation of all priests, broth- 
ers and sisters in the archdio- 
cese. Our hope is to ‘saturate’ 
the archdiocese month after 
month with these full-color 
booklets. We want to get our 
people thinking about vocations 
— talking, agreeing, disagree- 
ing, debating. We need to create 
an atmosphere of urgency — for 
we are indeed faced with an ur- 
gent problem. 

“May we suggest that on one 
particular Sunday every month, 
one of these booklets be given 
to every adult attending Mass. 
If a very complete pulpit an- 
nouncement is made — the 
combination of the spoken and 
written word together will 
make a great impact. This im- 
pact, repeated ten times over 
the year on an organized basis, 
will drive the message across.” 

Distribution After Mass 


Orders started coming in, and 
the first booklets were distri- 
buted on a bright September 
Sunday. Most of the booklets 
were given to adult parishioners 
as they left Mass. Many pastors 
distributed them to all children 
in the schools to take home to 
their parents — thereby tying 
parent and child together in the 
program. Still others distribut- 
ed them at P.T.A. meetings. 

Word spread fast along the 
grapevine. Father Cyril Eviston, 
Director of Vocations for the 
Covington diocese, requested a 
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complete presentation for the 
25 priests representing dioceses 
in the Midwest and West, who 
met on October 5th in Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Father Illig was invited to 
explain the program at a meet- 
ing of the diocesan vocation di- 
rectors of the East Coast, held 
in Washington, D.C. on October 
22nd. Active interest was 
shown. Another featured speak- 
er, Father J. Cyril Dukehart, 
S.S., of the seminary division, of 
the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, stated that in 
his opinion the proposed adult 
education approach to parents 
was the best and most import- 
ant approach of all, the one 
most hopeful of measurable re- 
sults. 

Meanwhile, reactions had 
been coming in — mostly 
bouquets, with a few construc- 
tive brickbats among them — 
from those who had received 
the first two booklets. In send- 
ing out samples of booklets No. 
3 and No. 4, Monsignor Don- 
nellan pointed out the changes 
that had been made following 
the suggestions of priests, 
brothers and sisters after they 
had received booklets No. 1 and 
No. 2, i.e. a richer paper stock, 
more “adult” art work, and 
richer, crisper colors through- 
out due to the use of a new 
offset printing process. 

The Halfway Point 


This month, which sees book- 
let No. 6 being distributed, 
marks the halfway point in the 
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program. To date, 183 parishes 
and schools in the New York 
archdiocese are using 114,000 of 
the booklets each month, which 
is a ten-month total for these 
parishes of 1,140,000. 

The booklets are supplied to 
parishes at 6c each. This price 
is made possible by the large 
print run, as well as by new 
and improved high-speed print- 
ing techniques. The average 
parish in the archdiocese is us- 
ing approximately 600 booklets 
a month, which means an ex- 
penditure of only $36 a month 
for this long-range adult edu- 
cation program. Looking ahead, 
it may be possible to sell the 
booklets as low as 4c each, 
where there is complete dioce- 
san coverage. 

This is admittedly a pilot pro- 
gram, designed to launch a new 
concept in “saturation’”’ parent 
education, to point the way, to 
test and to measure. 

Two things are becoming 
clear as the program continues 
to operate in the Archdiocese of 
New York: 


First, to realize its full po- 
tential, the program must be 
adopted by an entire diocese. 
True “saturation” on a diocesan 
scale cannot be obtained unless 


every parish participates in the 
program. 


Second, based upon present 


reactions, it seems that the pro- - . 


gram would be most effective if | 
adoped as a  diocesan-wide, — 
year-long project of the Holy 
Name Society, the National 
Council of Catholic Women, or 
some similar diocesan group, 
under the direction of local pas- 
tors, would be responsible for 
the distribution of the booklets, 
and would pay their cost. 


This last suggestion has the 
added advantage of making ac- 
tive participants of many of the 
very people the program is try- 
ing to educate. 


At the present writing, eleven 
dioceses have already shown a 
keen interest in adopting this 
program beginning in the fall. 
Where a diocese is interested, 
these booklets will be ‘“‘tailored” 
to fit the local scene. 


Any priest who is interested 
in receiving sample copies of 
the first six booklets (the total 
published to date), together 
with an outline of the entire 
series, is invited to write to Rev. 
Alvin -A, illig. C:SiPs {Paitist 
Press, 180 Varick Street, New 
York 14, N.Y. A 


+ + + 


It seems to me that it is the right thing for a director to 
discourage people who think they have a vocation. If it is real, 
it will vanquish all obstacles, and will stand out, not as a mere 
invitation, but as a categorical imperative—Abbot Chapman, 
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The Seal of Confession 


The principles reviewed 


ot piven, you broke the seal 
of confession. In your 
sermon this morning you spoke 
about what I told you in con- 
fession. I just dropped in to 
tell you that Tl never go to 
confession to you again.” 

The priest was dumbfound- 
ed. “I don’t know what you 
mean. I know nothing about 
you and confession.” 

The seal of confession is di- 
rectly violated when there is a 
revelation of a particular and 
specific sin of a particular pen- 
itent who can be known with 
certainty by the hearer. The 
penitent need not be named. 
There are other ways in which 
he can be known — from cir- 
cumstances, for instance. The 
hearer need not. know that 
confessional matter is being re- 
vealed. The confessor alone in- 
curs the severe censure, an 
excommunication specialissimo 
modo reserved to the Holy See, 
attached to the direct violation 
of the seal of confession. And 
he incurs it only if he directly 
presumes to violate the seal, 
that is, if he dares knowingly, 
deliberately, rashly, advisedly, 
to do so. He is exempt from 
the penalty, that is, if there is 
any diminution of imputability 
either on the part of the intel- 


Father Herbst is at Jordan Sem- 
inary, Menominee, Michigan. 
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lect or of the will, even if the 
deed remains subjectively a 
grave sin. The confessor alone 
incurs this censure. One who 
overhears what is said in the 
confessional and breaks the 
seal directly commits a mortal 
sin but does not incur the ex- 
communication. 


An indirect violation of the 
seal on the part of the confes- 
sor or of others may be only 
a venial sin. An indirect vio- 
lation of the seal is not so 
easily defined. It may take 
place when a sin is revealed 
without clearly indicating the 
penitent, or a penitent is indi- 
cated .without revealing the 
sin, but with the risk of raising 
suspicion about either the peni- 
tent or the sin. Or it takes 
place when there is no danger 
of revelation but what is 
known from confession is used 
with offense to a penitent quite 
apart from all suspicion of his 
sin, or when penitents in gen- 
eral would object to the use of 
such knowledge. 


In short, sacramental knowl- 
edge may never be used to the 
offense of a penitent or peni- 
tents in general. The instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office of June 
9, 1915, reminds local Ordinar- 
ies and religious Superiors that 
they are to warn their subject 
confessors not to mention con- 
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fessional matter under any 
form or pretext, not even inci- 
dentally, neither directly nor 
indirectly, in giving missions or 
spiritual exercises, not in ser- 
mons, nor in private conversa- 
tion. Danger to the seal must 
always be presumed. 


In addition to a direct viola- 
tion of the seal or an indirect 
violation, there is also that un- 
lawful use of sacramental 
knowledge which is had when 
the confessor’s conduct is such 
as to make confession distaste- 
ful either to the penitent or to 
others. 

Finally there is such a thing 
as an apparent violation of the 
seal. This happens when there 
is really no direct or indirect 
or unlawful violation, or un- 
lawful use of confessional 
knowledge, but a priest’s lan- 
guage, in sermons, retreat con- 
ferences, for instance, is such 
that he arouses probably sus- 
picions that he is either violat- 
ing the seal or causing offense 
to penitents. 


‘Prudence Dictates Caution’ 


A priest may indeed use sac- 
ramental knowledge if there is 
not revelation, nor annoyance 
of penitents, nor scandal; and 
he may do what he certainly 
would have done but for the 
fact of having heard confes- 
sions; but in this matter great 
prudence and caution are call- 
ed for. It is a thing very diffi- 
cult to observe in practice. 

With what apostolic liberty, 
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for instance, a retreat master 
can give his conferences on 
mortal sin, on venial sin, on 
abuses prevalent in religious 
communities, on the duties of 
subjects and superiors, when 
he has never been in the reli- 
gious house before and has 
never heard a single confession 
there. But no sooner has he 
begun to hear confessions when 
he must be careful as to what 
he says about these and similar 
matters, lest he give offence, 
arouse’ suspicions. True, he 
may have prepared his confer- 
ences years before; he may 
even be reading them from 
manuscripts typed long before 
he even knew about the exis- 
tence of the community he is 
now addressing. What he is go- 
ing to say he would have said 
had he never heard any con- 
fessions here. And yet, pru- 
dence dictates caution. 

No doubt that is one reason, 
in addition to gradually pre- 
paring the retreatants for con- 
fession by means of conferenc- 
es on the end of man, mortal 
sin, death, judgment, etc., why 
the retreat master much pre- 
fers to get through all those 
sometimes hard-hitting confer- 
ences before he begins to hear 
confessions. He must beware, 
lest tender sensibilities be 
hurt, offense be given, suspic- 
ions be aroused, and accusa- 
tions be made, if not to his face, 
at least in the hearts of others, 
of violating the seal of confes- 
sion. 
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THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


“He means me.” “That’s just 
what I told him in confession.” 
And the eyes are cast down, 
and a flush rises to the 
cheeks. Or (which may God 
avert!) The retreatant rises and 
indignantly leaves the chapel 
and afterwards hurls into the 
innocent master’s face the stun- 
ning accusation: ‘Father, you 
broke the seal of confession. In 
your conference you spoke 
about what I told you in con- 
fession.” Or, what is even 
worse, later on speaks to this 
effect to the Superior or to oth- 
er members of the community. 
Such conduct is so unjust. And 
because of the seal of confes- 
sion it leaves the confessor so 
helpless. 

Sometimes the confessor tries 
to avoid such a sad misunder- 
standing. Let’s say he is asked 
to solve a problem in the con- 
fessional. He has that very 
same problem asked and an- 
swered in one of his later con- 
ferences. It has been down on 
paper for years. It recurs 
again and again. It is of impor- 
tance that this matter be pre- 
sented and explained. So he 
may say: “I am going to speak 
about that at great length in 
my next conference. Please do 
not think I will be doing so 
because of what you just asked 
me. That is a part of my reg- 
ular conference for all. You 
understand that, don’t you?” 

There is such a thing as be- 
ing overly cautious too. In 
this case it would mean never 
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giving any down-to-earth ex- 
amples and illustrations at all 
but to stick to platitudes and 
trivial generalities. Human 
nature being what it is, the 
same things happen over and 
over and over again in all 
places and at all times; and 
penitents should be _ sensible 
enough to realize that. A very 
plain instruction on this was 
given by the missionary who, 
when preaching to the men on 
confession preparatory to hear- 
ing them, was wont to produce 
a ten-dollar bill and then show 
it to his audience with the re- 
mark: ‘Men, here is a ten-dol- 
lar bill. The man who comes 
to me in confession during this 
mission and tells me something 
I haven’t heard before gets the 
ten dollars.” No one ever got it. 


Wagging Tongues 


The confessor cannot, of 
course, be expected to prevent 
the tongues of the pharisee and 
of the evil-minded from wag- 
ging. He does not have to stop 
hearing confessions because 
the hater of Catholic practices 
accuses him of unnecessarily 
using knowledge acquired in 
the confessional in a general 
way in his sermons, directions, 
and exhortations. Such male- 
volent and unfounded suspic- 
ions may be disregarded — as 
may also those of such unchar- 
itably oversensitive souls as 
think that the confessor is re- 
ferring particularly to them 
and to what they told him in 
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confession. An old saying has 
it that when thinking unchar- 
itably of others in 99 cases out 
of 100 we are wrong. The per- 
centage is even higher here. 

Learned scholars (e. g., Hon- 
ore, Galtier) have treated of 
this matter, discussing whether 
a priest has ever directly vio- 
lated the seal of confession, 
has ever told to others what 
he heard in confession. They 
clearly show that certain asser- 
tions made by adversaries to 
the effect that the seal of con- 
fession has been violated are 
extremely doubtful and am- 
biguous and, at the most, have 
reference to unlawful use of 
knowledge acquired in the con- 
fessional or an indirect viola- 
tion of the seal. Even the 
charges of the enemieg of the 
Church cannot be applied to 
the direct violation of the seal 
knowingly made. 


Never A Direct Violation 


Hence we may conclude that 
there has never been a direct 
violation of the sacramental 
seal of confession, that no 
priest has ever told what was 
heard in confession in such a 
way that it would manifest the 
penitent and the sin confessed. 
And we know that priests have 
suffered much and have even 
died rather than reveal what 


- without naming anyone 


was told them in sacramental 
confession. 


“Father, you broke the seal — 


of confession. There was no 
other source than my confes- 
sion from which that informa- ~ 
tion could have been obtained.” 
No other source when for a 
lifetime he has been running 
into cases like that both inside 
and outside the confessional, 
not to mention his books on 
moral theology, etc.? 

“I won’t go to confession to 
him again because I can always 
find in next Sunday’s sermon 
what I told him in confession.” 
And the good priest is using 
verbatim a series of Sunday 
sermons that has been publish- 
ed and spread by the thou- 
sands! Or he has preached this 
sermon often. 

“Of course, he does not give 
names, but the circumstances 
in this community point to a 
particular individual so that 
that 
particular individual is easily 
identified by the others.” What 
an unjust application! Instead 
of saying, ‘““He means me,” one 
should say, “That means me. 
That fits me perfectly. I am 
the man.” It is good to apply 
everything to oneself and not 
to “the other fellow there,” but 
it is bad indeed to acquire or 
foster a suspicion-complex. A 


The population of Africa is estimated at 98 millions. Of 
these 37 millions are Muslims, 16 millions Catholic and four mil- 
lions Protestant. It is estimated that the Muslims, the fastest 
growing group, increases by 300,000 a year.—South African 


Clergy Review. 
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Participation Depends on Us 


‘Speed kills devotion’ 


HE Instruction on Sacred 
Music and the Sacred Lit- 
urgy issued by the Congrega- 
tion of Rites on September 3, 
1958, will have many effects. 
One of them will be to change 
the approach many of us have 
to the celebration cf the low 
or “read” Mass, especially as 
far as our tone of voice and 
speed are concerned. 

In number 34 of the Instruc- 
tion we read: “The celebrant 
should read in a raised voice 
all that the rubrics require to 
be said ‘in a clear voice,’ espe- 
cially if the church is big and 
the congregation large, so that 
all the faithful can follow the 
sacred action appropriately and 
easily.” 

The first reaction of many of 
us to these words is “Ouch!” 
We remember that when we 
were learning how to offer the 
Mass, we read through the 
rubrics in the front of the Mis- 
sal and found tucked in among 
them one which directed that 
certain prayers be said “in a 
clear voice.” When we con- 
sulted the commentary of a 
rubricist like O’Connell, he told 
us this meant: ‘The voice of 
the Celebrant should always be 
sufficiently loud and clear to 
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enable, under ordinary condi- 
tions, those who are present to 
hear without difficulty what is 
being said” (‘The Celebration 
of Mass,’ p. 276). 


We decided then that when 
we celebrated Mass, unless the 
street department was outside 
drilling up the concrete for 
sewers or the Alco wrecking 
company was ploughing in the 
wall of the house next door 
with a “headache hammer,” the 
people at Mass should be able 
to hear us recite the Latin. 
That sounded fair enough and 
we resolved to follow that ru- 
bric along with the other ‘red 
rules.” 


It worked well for the first 
two weeks after ordination, as 
long as we were celebrating 
Mass in convents. In fact, the 
nuns seemed edified by our 
pronunciation of the Latin 
(though our Horace professor 
would have been fully con- 
vinced he had wasted his time 
with us if he had heard us). 
But then came our first assign- 
ment, and we shortly realized 
that something would have to 
change in our celebration of the 
Mass. Forty-five minutes for a 
low Mass was all right when it 
was a first Mass for the sisters, 
but it would never work in a 
parish. People who were cut- 
ting down on breakfast time to 
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get to Mass and still make it to 
work on time, just didn’t go for 
the 45-minute routine. 


So what did we do? First, we 
improved our facility in per- 
forming the ceremonies. This 
cut the time somewhat. Then 
we started “pushing” ourselves 
to keep moving, and this helped 
considerably. But still we had 
to eliminate five minutes. So 
we lowered our voice. We 
found that pronouncing the 
words with less volume per- 
mitted us to read them with 
more speed and since speed was 
what we needed, “what people 
can hear” was sacrificed for 
‘when they can leave.” 

The people didn’t seem to 
mind, either. At least they 
didn’t say much about it. Oh, 
sometimes we met one of the 
faithful who remarked upon 
the devoutness with which our 
neighbor, Father Smith, offers 
Mass. “You can hear every 
word he says.” But for every 
comment like that, we knew 
that the post office delivered to 
Father Smith’s mail box at 
least five cards or letters which 
read: “Father Smith, you had 
better cut out those long (30 
minute!) Masses. You are los- 
ing your congregation.” 

Orders From Rome 

Now it looks like the Con- 
gregation of Rites wants us all 
to lose our congregations, be- 
cause the Instruction tells us to 
recite the Latin loud enough for 
all the faithful in church to 
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hear (and by implication, slow 
enough for them to answer), 
and doing this is apt to make 
our Mass 30 minutes long, just 


like Father Smith’s. But will | 


our people really start desert- 
ing us in large numbers? Of 
course not. For some years the 
laity have been pleading for a 
direct part in the Mass. Now 
they have it. Direct participa- 
tion in the Mass on the part of 
the laity is now by reason of 
the Instruction, more than ever 
officially with us and we have 
to live with it. Actually, most 
of us want it. We know that it 
will help to bind us together 
with our people. The Mass as 
a dialogue will develop much 
more unity than the Mass as a 
one-man show. What really 
bothers us is how to make our 
own adjustment. We got away 
from reading the Mass loud 
enough for all the people in 
church to hear and now we 
have got to get back to it. 
The High Mass takes care of 
itself. Most of us priests are not 
Lauritz Melchiors when it 
comes to singing, but while we 
are not melodious, we are loud, 
at least loud enough for the 
choir to hear us and sing the 
responses. And when we final- 
ly get the people in the con- 
gregation to the point of sing- 
ing the responses and the Or-. 
dinary of the Mass, they will 
know when to answer because 
they also are able to hear us. 
No, it is not the High Mass that 
presents a problem. It is the 
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read Mass. Here too the peo- 
ple have a part. 

Number 28 of the Instruc- 
tion tells us that “One must 
take diligent care that the 
faithful are present also at the 
low Mass ‘not as outsiders or 
as silent spectators’ but in such 
a way that they may exercise 
that participation which is de- 
manded by such a great mys- 
tery and which yields such 
abundant fruits.” But how can 
the people “exercise that par- 
ticipation” unless they hear us? 
And how can they hear us un- 
less we speak out? The truth of 
the matter is that having hbe- 
come so accustomed to reading 
the Latin rapidly in a low tone 
of voice, we are afraid to raise 
our voice to where the people 
can hear us distinctly because 
some people in the congreya- 
tion might know Latin, and if 
they do they will see how bad- 
ly we bobble it trying to pro- 
nounce it too fast. Yet, if we 
are ever going to make a suc- 
cess of this new Instruction we 
will have to resign ourselves to 
the fact that we must speak up 
and slow down. 

Our people will always be 
slower than we are. That is 
why it takes twelve to fifteen 
minutes to recite the Rosary 
with a group while it only 
takes eight to ten minutes to 
recite it alone. Group prayer 
always takes a little longer 
than private prayer. And while 
there is still such a thing as a 
“private Rosary,’ we are no 
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longer supposed to speak of a 
“private Mass.” Number 2 of 
the Instruction says that this 
term “is to be avoided.” We 
learned in the seminary that 
every Mass is a public act of 
worship, but now we have to 
treat it as such. And “public” 
here implies: “External partici- 
pation manifested by external 
acts, such as the position of the 
body (kneeling, standing, sit- 
ting), ritual gestures, and 
above all, by the responses, 
prayers, and chants.” (Instruc- 
tion, no. 22b) 
Local Problems 

How to get our people to re- 
cite their part is a problem each 
pastor will have to solve in his 
own parish. Some groups will 
more naturally take to partici- 
pation than others. People with 
higher educations will perhaps 
be easier to teach. But no mat- 
ter what type of people our 
congregation may be, unless we 
set the pace and give them a 
chance to get their words in, 
the whole effort is doomed to 
failure from the outset. 

Number 31 of the Instruction 
states: “The third and most 
perfect manner of participation 
is had when the faithful give 
the liturgical responses to the 
celebrant, almost conversing 
with him, and pronouncing the 
parts proper to them in a clear 
voice.” A conversation is dif- 
ferent from a speech. In a 
speech we do all the talking. 
In a conversation we give the 
other fellow a chance to say 
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something too. If we don’t, he 
soon gets bored. That is why 
so many people are bored at 
Mass. They have to sit in the 
pew and catch what they can of 
our mumbled Latin. Once we 
give them a chance to say 
something, to ‘‘almost converse 
with us,” their whole outlook 
on the Mass will change. They 
will see that worship is their 
work too. 
Add Five Minutes 

As far as time lost is con- 
cerned, priests who have ex- 
perience with the Missa Recita- 
ta say that it doesn’t take much 
longer. In our seminary days, 
when once a week we used to 
recite everything allowable 
with the celebrant, the Mass 
would take about five minutes 
longer than usual. Since we 
will probably never achieve 
this fullest of participation in 
any church congregation, the 
Mass won’t be lengthened any- 
where by even five minutes, 
supposing that its celebration 
usually takes between 25 and 
30 minutes. We have at least 
two Missa Recitatas every 
morning where I am assistant 
and they never take more than 
28 to 30 minutes unless the 
Epistle and Gospel are excep- 
tionally long or communicants 
are many more than usual. One 
thing we will have to be 
reconciled to, though. That is 
the 30 minute Mass. A Mass 
celebrated with the people par- 
ticipating just cannot be prop- 
erly done in much less time. 
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St. Francis de Sales once 
said: “Speed kills all devotion.” 
It is just as true to say: “Speed ~ 
kills all participation.” The In- 
struction confines itself to 
voice volume but speed is an- 
other important element of 
participation. Here is not meant 
the rapidity with which we 
read Latin, but the opportunity 
we give the faithful to recite 
it with us and to answer us. We 
have been reciting the Leonine 
prayers after Mass with our 
people for years. In most 
churches they do a good job of 
answering them. That is a type 
of participation. But what 
would happen if we would start 
tomorrow to recite the Hail 
Mary so fast that we would be 
well into the second and third 
before they finished the first? 
You know as well as I. Our 
people would give up trying. 
They would stop reciting their 
part and the Leonine prayers 
would become something they 
were never intended to be—the 
private prayers of the priest. 

It is the same way with the 
Mass responses and the people’s 
share in the Common. If our 
own recitation is such that the 
people can get their part in be- 
tween what we say, participa- 
tion will be an accomplished 
fact as soon as they are trained 
in it. But if we don’t give them 
time to say their share of the 
Mass, the Instruction of Sep- 
tember 3 will never be any- 
thing except a dead directive. 
Once the faithful know that 
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PARTICIPATION DEPENDS ON US. 


they are to take an active part 
in the Mass and once they are 
trained to do so, they will be 


ee more than eager to comply. 


How successfully they can com- 


»{ ply will depend upon our own 


' attitude and efforts to give 
them full opportunity to speak 
up. 


“In a read Mass, the priest 
celebrant, his ministers and the 
faithful who participate direct- 


“| ly in the liturgical functions 


' with the celebrant must pro- 
nounce in a clear voice those 


é parts of the Mass which apply 


to them and may use only the 
Latin language.” (Instruction, 
no. 14 b) This is a directive 
that will work with our co- 


‘“— operation and encouragement. 


But too much speed and a low 
tone of voice on our part can 
effectually prevent its ever be- 
ing fulfilled. 


By the way, many priests 
have installed microphones on 
| the altar or near it to aid the 
| faithful in hearing what is be- 
ing said. There seems to be 


. 


nothing in the Instruction to 
forbid this and in larger 
churches it would seem to be a 
necessary item of equipment. 


Our seminary speech teacher 
used to constantly stress one 
point of public speaking. ‘“‘Gen- 
tlemen,” he used to say, ‘“‘you 
have to project yourselves. You 
have to talk loud enough for 
the people in the back pew to 
hear you.” He was _ talking 
about sermon delivery, but now 
we have another use for this 
principle of ‘‘projection,’ and 
that is in our celebration of the 
low or read Mass. The Instruc- 
tion on Sacred Music and the 
Sacred Liturgy says in effect: 
“Fathers, you have to project 
yourselves. You have to say the 
prayers of the Mass. loud 
enough and slowly enough so 
that even the people in the 
back pew will hear what they 
are supposed to hear and have 
a chance to say what they are 
supposed to say. Then your 
Mass will be what it is intended 
to be—a _ people-participating 
act of worship.” A 


> 


A priest has the primacy of Abel, the patriarchate of Abra- 
ham, the government of Noe, the order of Melchisedech, the 
dignity of Aaron, the authority of Moses, the perfection of Sam- 
uel, the power of Peter, the unction of Christ.—Bl. Peter of 


Blois. Sermons to Priests. 
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A Case 


in Marriage Counselling — 


FELIX P. BIESTEK, S.J. 


At dinner, after the closing of 

the Forty Hours Devotion, 
Father Steve was telling his 
priest-colleagues the following 
narrative: 

“I spent almost two hours 
last night talking with John 
and Mary, two of our parish- 
ioners, who had such serious 
marriage problems that they 
were thinking of filing for a 
divorce. Since they were not 
active in the parish clubs I 
hardly knew them, except by 
name. The odd thing in this 
case was that they seemed to 
have almost everything: a 
beautiful home, worth about 


Finding the | 
proportionate cause — 


tion; that mutual love grew 
through the self-sacrifice of 
husband and wife. I talked 
about the evils of divorce and 
the effects of divorce upon the 
children. I was especially elo- 
quent on the subject of God’s 

design for marriage and the 
sacramental graces available 
to them. As something concrete 
to do immediately, I suggested 
that they start the custom of 
family rosary, because as I 
reminded them, the family that 
prays together, stays together. 
I think it was the best pep talk 
I ever gave in my life.” 


A few months after this din- 


$30,000, in the best section of 
the parish; and two healthy, 
attractive children, a boy of 
eight and a girl of ten. Money 
was the root of the problem. 
Mary said that although John 
earned about $12,000 a year, 
he was so tight with money, 
that he did not give her enough 
to run the house. He said that 
she was a poor manager, fre- 
quently spending money fool- 
ishly on superfluities. 

“T told them that marriage 
was a give-and-take proposi- 


ner, one of the priests from a 
neighboring parish asked Fa- 
ther Steve about the outcome in 
the case of Mary and John. He 
answered: “I never saw them 
again, but I was told that they 
went through with the divorce.” 
Why was Father Steve’s coun- 
sel ineffective? 


We cannot criticize his in- 
tention nor his understanding of 
the Church’s laws and ideals 
concerning marriage. His moral 
and dogmatic theology were 
adequate, but he failed as a pas- 


This article comes to us _ toral counsellor. 
from Loyola University, Chi- The first reason for this fail- 
cago. ure was his inability to apply 
178 
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A cross-section of some of our more outstanding fund raising 
achievements during 1959 was: 


DIOCESAN DEVELOPMENT GOAL SUBSCRIBED 
Diocese of Richmond, Virginia $4,500,000 $6,554,792 
Diocese of Rapid City, South Dakota 600,000 1,007,668 
HOSPITAL 
a i Holy Family Hospital, Des Plaines, Illinois 500,000 762,057 
“4 RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 
in | Sisters of Charity 2,250,000 2,629,982 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
Oblate Fathers 400,000 643,694 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Dominic 750,000/ 1,200,123 
Caldwell, New Jersey 1,000,000 
EOLLEGE Maximum 
Maryville College, St. Louis, Missouri Potential 686,693 
Ny Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 1,200,000 1,287,303 
SEMINARY 
St. John Vianney Seminary 500,000 620,453 
Ny Diocese of Miami, Florida 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Salt Lake City, Utah 1,000,000 1,003,826 
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PARISH/ INSTITUTION 


St. James, Seaford, N.Y. 
St. Mark, Burlington, Vt. 


St. Vincent’s Hospital, 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

St. Joseph, Macon, Georgia 
Catholic Suburban Fund, 

Wheatridge, Colorado 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Our Lady of the Lake, 

Seattle, Washington 
Sacred Heart, Newburgh, N.Y. 
St. Alphonsus Church, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Queen of Peace, 
North Arlington, N. J. 
St. Mary, Lawrence, Mass. 
St. Margaret, Seat Pleasant, Md. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo. 


St. John, E! Dorado, Kansas 


St. Francis Xavier, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


St. Francis of Assisi, Toronto, 0. 


St. Edward Confessor, 
Syosset, N.Y. 
St. Boniface, Edwardsville, lil. 


St. Catherine Laboure, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

St. Anthony of Padua, 
Effingham, Ill. 


PROJECT 


New School 
Increased Income 


Hospital 
School Expansion 


Multi-Parish 
Repair & Renovation 


New Church 
Church & Rectory 


Parish Development 


Faculty House 
Convent Addition 
Increased Income 


Increased Income 


New School 

New Church 

New Convent & 
School Expansion 


Parish Expansion 
Increased Income 


Parish Improvement 
Increased Income 


GOAL 


$ 500,000 
From $700 
to $1,200/wk. 


$ 475,000 
150,000 


$ 

$ 870,000 
$ 250,000 
$ 175,000 
$ 250,000 
$ 150,000 
$ 
$ 


200,000 
200,000 
From $1,350 
to $2,200/wk. 
From $1,200 
to $2,100/wk. 
$ 60,000 
$ 175,000 


$i) O00 
$ 325,000 
From $750 

to $1,800/wk. 


$ 250,000 
From $1,100 to 


$2,300 or $2,500/wk. $2,419) 
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SUBSCR ify 


$ 725.4 


$ 436,i\h 
$2,032: 

| 
$ 337, 


SH/ INSTITUTION 


: Lady of Mercy, 
ark Ridge, N. J 


4 Ghost, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


(Lady of Good Counsel 
Mest Trenton, N. J. 


Lady of Lourdes, Decatur, III. 


(if Rosary, Kansas City, Mo, 


W\loysius, Washington, D. C. 
Senedict’s Prep School, 
fewark, N. J. 
«/iiLady Queen of Peace, 
jethalto, Ill. 
Nicholas Byzantine, 
jjoungstown, Ohio 
jmere Acadamey, 
ta Naymont, Del. 


{ese of Lansing, Lansing, Mich. 


“brtus Magnus College, 

ew Haven, Conn. 
withers of the Sacred Heart, 
!yascoag, Rhode Island 
/Procopius College, Lisle, III. 
(Lady of Solitude, 
‘alm Springs, Calif. 
ited Heart, El Reno, Okla. 


bese of Crookston, 
| fookston, Minn. 


Weuiate Conception, — 
acksonville, Fla. 


dlare’s Hospital, Denville, N.J. 


PROJECT 


New Church 
Schoo! Addition 


Church and Rectory 
Parish Expansion 


Increased Income 
Church Renovation 
School Building 
School 

School! Expansion 


Preparatory School 
Diocesan Development 


College Development 
Novitiate 
College Development 


Church Expansion 


® School Expansion 


Hospital 


Diocesan Development 
, School, Convent Exp. 

* Church Redecoration, 
Debt Reduction 


GOAL 


250,000 
250,000 


150,000 
From $150 


moe 


“ 


to $320/wk. 

From $400 to 

$900 or $1,000/wk. 
$ 50,000 


’ 


$ 150,000 
$ 75,000 
$ 275,000 


$ 150,000 
$1,500,000 


$ 200,000 
$ 300,000 


Development 


Fund 


65,000 
60,000 
550,000 


175,000 
500,000 


50,000 


PF Fr mMmw 


SUBSCRIBED 


$ 472,748 
$ 305,820 


$ 181,430 
$ 764/wk. 


$1,116/wk. 
$ 83,789 


$ 177,129 
$ 93,146 
$ 369,586 


$ 153,910 
$1,636,466 


$ 243,656 
$ 314,689 
$ 294,843 
$ 65,075 
$ 90,142 
$ 579,403 
$ 
$ 
$ 


184,846 
654,440 


52,175 


FRANCIS K, ZIMMERMANN GERARD J. JANESKE 


CCS has now passed the $300 million mark in funds raised for the 
Catholic Church...and 1960 promises to be the greatest year in our 
history. 

Campaigns are now underway for Increased Weekly Income and 
Capital Building Funds in parishes throughout the United States and 
Canada. In the multi-million dollar category we are presently directing 
campaigns for colleges, private academies, central Catholic high schools, 
hospitals, motherhouses, seminaries, retreat houses, etc. We’re even 
working south of the border, in Colombia, South America. 

A new office to serve the west coast is being opened in San 
Francisco. Once established, CCS will have ten offices throughout the 
United States and Canada—all prepared to bring you the Patterns of 
Success which have made CCS the number one fund raising firm in 
the Catholic field. 

In January, a new Department of Educational Fund Raising was 
established to improve and increase our service to Catholic universities, 
colleges and private academies. 

The growth of CCS has been fast and exciting — but we have never 
wavered from our founding policy of providing effective, dignified, 
Catholic fund raising at the lowest possible cost. 


sia 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Fund Raising and Public Relations 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 © Buffalo, N.Y., 7601 Main St., PLaza 4867 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 4034 Coronado Place, WHitney 9-2456 » Chicago, Ill., 55 £. Washington 
St., DEarborn 2-7009 » St. Louis, Mo., 3926 Lindell Bivd., JEfferson 5-2833 « Nutley, N. J., 
384 Franklin Avenue, NOrth 1-1440 * Montreal, P. Q@., Rue St. Laurent, CRescent 4-5596 
Arlington, Va., 1813 Queens Lane, JAckson 5-3169 ° You may call collect 
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A CASE IN MARRIAGE COUNSELLING 


the principle of causality to 


_ practical problems in human 
» relations. 


In philosophy he 
learned that the cause must be 
proportionate to the effect. If 
he had solidly learned this 


{ principle, he would have seri- 
i ously suspected the proportion- 


ality between the effect — 


{ namely, the breaking-up of the 


marriage — and the 


given—namely, 


cause 
dissatisfaction 


‘ with the management of money. 
) Father Steve should have been 


at least suspicious that the real 
cause must have been deeper 
and more serious than that. 
People seldom begin with the 
core of their problem. They us- 
ually begin at a point of least 
embarrassment, at a point 


' where they are more or less 


comfortable. Mary and John 
were not dishonest with Father 


! Steve; money management was 


one of their problems, but there 
must have been more serious, 
more vainful, more intimate 
problems in order to account 
for a divorce of a couple who 
had “almost everything.” They 
were just human; no one can 
immediately reveal, to a relative 
stranger, even though he be a 
priest, one’s painful intimate 
problem in a face-to-face re- 
lationship. The Church realizes 
this when it provides an almost 
impersonal atmosphere in the 
confessional. 
A Conjecture 

What could have been the real 
causes? Let’s conjecture for a 
moment. Mary could have been 
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in competition with John for 
the affection of the children. 
Perhaps she often belittled him 
in front of the children and 
their guests. This competition 
may have been a pattern in 
Mary’s life. She may always 
have been the top student in 
grammar and high school. She 
may have developed an unbal- 
anced sense of values in win- 
ning first place, especially in 
competition with boys. And, 
deeper still, this may have be- 
gun in early childhood as she 
competed with her father for 
her mother’s affections, and 
with her mother for her fath- 
er’s affections. Competition in 
various arenas and using vari- 
ous weapons could be at the 
root of Mary’s problems. She 
may even have been granting 
or withholding favors in their 
intimate marital relationship 
as a way of rewarding or pun- 
ishing her husband in this 
over-all competition. 

John, on the other hand, may 
have had a father who played 
the part of patriarch. This be- 
came his image of a father and 
husband. Naturally, he model- 
ed himself accordingly. In the 
competition, he hated to lose to 
a woman. Every loss, every 
act of belittling was a humiliat- 
ing experience. In every loss 
to Mary, John lost a little of his 
self-confidence. He was suc- 
cessful in business, but he was 
a failure at home. In the eyes 
of his children, he could see 
that he was the second-class 
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parent. Such constant attacks 
on his self-esteem made him 
fight back, and he could have 
become quite unreasonable in 
many areas of living. 

These are only conjectures, 
but all quite possible. Mary 
and John may not have been 
fully conscious of what was 
really happening to them. The 
result was that their mutual 
love cooled, gradually turned to 
mutual dislike, and eventually 
to mutual hate. The problem 
of money, therefore, was more 
of a symptom than a cause, and 
a very superficial symptom at 
that. 

Emotions vs. Intellect 

The principle of causality, 
furthermore, says that the 
cause and effect must be in the 
same order of things. For ex- 
ample, a natural cause cannot 
produce a supernatural effect. 
Father Steve should have been 
able to extend the principle to 
the following: an intellectual 
argument cannot solve an emo- 
tional problem. And, the prob- 
lem of John and Mary obvious- 
ly was emotional. Their prob- 
lem was not a lack of knowl- 
edge; they knew the law of the 
Church; they knew, intellectu- 
ally, the range of evils of a di- 
vorce. 

And what about Father 
Steve’s advice to pray together? 
Can prayer, even when combin- 
ed with intellectual arguments, 
dissolve deep and fully-grown 
emotional problems? Prayer is 
most necessary in life at all 
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times, especially in times of 
stress. Prayer can help prevent 


some emotional problems and 


it can help to recuperate from 


emotional problems, but prayer ~ 
even when bolstered | 


alone, 
with intellectual arguments, is 
not a specific remedy for the 
actual cure of a deep and fully- 
grown emotional problem in 
interpersonal relationships. 

Again referring to the prin- 
ciple of causality, we know that 
the element of time is pertin- 
ent to proportionality. A long 
standing problem usually can- 
not be solved quickly, unless 
we postulate a miracle. Father 
Steve presumed, possibly with 
not too much thought about it, 
that in one evening he could 
help do away with a problem 
that must have festered over a 
period of years. Time is nec- 
essary to get pertinent facts, to 
understand the significance of 
non-verbal clues. Time is nec- 
essary for the people to test the 
priest’s reactions and’ his un- 
derstanding of human weak- 
nesses. The most that Father 
Steve could have realistically 
expected in one conference was 
to begin, merely to begin a 
helping relationship, to get 
some information, and to moti- 
vate the couple to return for 
further conferences. 

Positive Advice 

In addition to criticism, what 
positive advice could be given 
to Father Steve for his future 
priestly work with people who 
have marriage problems? 
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f 


if one of information, 


A CASE IN MARRIAGE COUNSELLING 


1. When asked for advice, he 
‘should be clear in his own 
i} mind whether the problem is 
which he 
-— can give from his store of mor- 
| al, dogmatic, or ascetical theol- 
'§ ogy; or whether it is primarily 


‘a problem in feelings. And he 


| must be aware that people fre- 
} quently begin by asking for in- 
( formation when information is 
) not their real need. 

2. The priest must be con- 
| vinced of the reality and impor- 
* tance of feelings and emotions. 


i) We know from our own doc- 
i | trine of Original Sin that man 


has lost his integrity, that pas- 
sions, feelings, and emotions 
} can keep the intellect from 
} seeing clearly; that no matter 
| how lucidly and eloquently a 
{ beautiful truth is proposed, 


itt i emotions can practically blind 
« | a person. Therefore, helping a 


person with feelings is of tre- 
'mendous importance; it frees 
him to see the truth and do the 
good. 

3. There are no_ sure-fire 
| techniques, tricks, gadgets, or 
) pat phrases in helping people 
' with their feelings. The mod- 
_ ern professions concerned with 
mental health have a great deal 
to teach about-.three aspects: 
namely, the skill to develop a 
sensitivity to feelings; the skill 
to understand the meaning of 
feelings; and the skill of 
helping to resolve disturbed 
feelings. It would be wise for 
every priest to supplement his 
philosophical and_ theological 
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training with knowledge from 
these professions. And if a priest 
regularly has a sizeable quan- 
tity of requests for such coun- 
selling, I would hazard the con- 
viction that he has a moral ob- 
ligation to do so. 


4. The priest must be con- 
vinced that he cannot solve the 
emotional problems of other 
people. He can only help them 
solve their own problems. A 
priest, therefore, must develop 
a self-awareness that his previ- 
ous training inclines him to 
give direct advice and to tell 
people what to do. 

5. Every marriage problem is 
different. The way of helping 
in one case is not necessarily 
the way of helping in another 
case. The causes will be differ- 
ent. The principles of counsel- 
ling are constant, but they must 
be applied with individuality. 

6. The priest must discipline 
himself to listen, and to under- 
stand the meaning of what he 
hears. 

Finally, the priest must clear- 
ly know the limitations of his 
competence. For some aspects 
of marriage problems, people 
should be referred to a physi- 
cian. In some cases, where the 
emotions are disturbed beyond 
normal bounds, people may 
have to be helped—and this is 
a valuable service in _ itself 
when done effectively—to seek 
the services of a psychiatrist or 
some other professional person 
trained in social casework or 
psychological counselling. A 
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The ‘Regular Guy’ | 


LUKE CABOT 


ERE’S an old cliche that 

goes, ‘Familiarity breeds 
contempt.” And it applies to a 
spate of circumstances from 
teen-age going steady to over- 
done layman-clergyman  in- 
timacy. It is the latter with 
which I am concerned. 

The matter is a delicate one 
and, if it were not for the fact 
that the situation has obvious 
adverse effects on the young 
and on the prospective Cath- 
olic, would probably be best 
left unmentioned. Publication 
of incidents concerning the er- 
ring priest seldom do the 
Church any great good; rather, 
they tend to do harm. 

But the foregoing problem 
has disturbed me no end. I 
feel that a bit of notoriety in 
this particular instance will 
serve some good purpose: both 
priest and layman are to blame 
and a morsel of introspection 
on the part of each may help. 

Father X is a curate at a 
small-town parish in Massa- 
chusetts. He neither smokes 
nor drinks. His fault is that 
he’s a “regular guy” — a fault 
he shares with scores of other 
priests. The results are down- 
right disgusting. 

For example: he’s gained a 
reputation of being a “fast man 


Mr. Cabot is a reporter with the 
United Press International 
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‘What a riot!’ 


with the Mass.” It took hima f 
scant 15 minutes one Sunday | 
to complete the service (‘“There 
won’t be any sermon today, 
brethren, because it’s too darn 
hot.”) When it was over, he 
told the altar boy: ‘“‘Let’s see 
Father Joe (another curate) 
beat that record!” 

I’d venture that 90 percent of 
the congregation didn’t mind 
the jet-action one iota. I hap- 
pened to be one of the old- 
fashioned Catholics (and I’m 
only 29 years old) that did. 
This sort of thing not only ren- 
ders obsolete the Sunday mis- 
sal but causes the parishioners 
to “case” the Mass schedule 
of a Sunday just to find out 
which service Father X is going 
to say. They love him for being 
so understanding. 

‘What A Riot!’ 

A Holy Name member I 
know had the privilege one 
Sunday of serving Mass for Fa- 
ther X. When it came time for 
the server to pour the wine and 
water he was greeted with: 
“Make mine a martini.” Nat- 
urally, the Holy Name man 
laughed — right on the altar. 
“What a riot!” he told me later. 
“That guy is a regular Joe.” 

Father X is not alone in his 
familiarity with the laity. He 
has a friend, Father Y. Father 
Y was a newly-ordained curate 
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') full of the. “book” 


THE ‘REGULAR GUY’ 


' when he came to the parish, 
and ex- 
tremely methodical in his Mass- 
saying habits. It took but four 
‘} weeks and he was “another 

‘) great guy.” 

_ My wife and I attended a 
wedding dinner recently, had 
the dubious good fortune of sit- 
ting between these two men. 
The conversation: 

Father Y: “Hey, Mike. Do 


~ you know Father John Ma- 


lone?” 

Father X: “Oh sure, Frank. 
He’s the one ran off and got 
married on his vacation, isn’t 
he?” 

Everyone at the table, ex- 
cept the prudish wife and my- 


| self, burst into gales of laugh- 


ter. One of those who saw the 
humor was my brother-in-law, 
aged 11. 

“Who’s Father Malone?” he 
asked wide-eyed. 

“What?” yelled Father X. 
“You mean you don’t know 
John Malone? I thought every- 
one knew old Fatso Malone!” 
More laughter and more whis- 
pered, ‘What a_ character!” 
from the appreciative audience. 

When we got home, my 
brother-in-law told me: “Gee, 
that’s the first time I. ever 
heard a priest call another 
priest by his first name. I guess 
they’re regular fellas after all, 
aren’t they? They’re just hu- 
man.” 

I do not think it necessary 
here to detail the off-color 
jokes and the frequent public, 
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familiar references to other 
priests. What sickens me more 
than the tasteless displays of 
Father X is the public’s apathy. 


They Have A Following 


I made the mistake one day 
of mentioning to a relative that 
Father X is not setting him- 
self up as a monumental ex- 
ample of a priest. 

“Listen here, sonny,” I was 
told, “didn’t you ever meet a 
chaplain in the service? Reg- 
ular guys weren’t they? Well, 
that’s how this fellow is. A reg- 
ular fellow, and he’s going to 
do a lot more good around here 
than them other priests who 
give you the same old story 
about ‘this is a sin and that’s 
a sin’ and ‘don’t forget the spe- 
cial collection this week.’ He 
gets right in there with the or- 
dinary people, that’s his psy- 
chology. They like him for it.” 

Then he went into a eulogy 
about the ‘‘worker-priests” in 
France, the ‘‘ordinary priests” 
who shouldn’t be advising you 
in confession because they 
“haven’t lived” and the ‘“‘snob- 
priests” who wouldn’t see the 
humor in a joke if it meant 
their lives. 

He concluded: “I don’t care 
what anyone says. He knows 
how to talk to people. He’s the 
kind of guy you can play golf 
and cribbage with and he isn’t 
afraid to take off his collar or 
say a swear-word now and 
then. Why, when we’re at the 
beach, you wouldn’t even know 
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he’s a priest. And what’s more 
important, he likes the kids and 
the kids are crazy about him. 
He takes ’em to ball games and 
bowling and if it wasn’t for 
him, none of the guys would 
have joined the Holy Name 
Society. We’ve got a real good 
club now.” 

He had put me in my place, 
and I had slunk off. 

Later, burned up to here, I 
remembered some of the things 
my bright relative had said: 
« ... the kids are crazy about 
him . . you wouldn’t even 
know he’s a priest ... isn’t 
afraid to take off his collar...” 

So the kids are crazy about 
Father X. But do they respect 
him? Do they ever get one 
word of religious counsel from 
this man? They do not! Some 
even call him ‘‘Mike” instead of 
“Father.” (Calling a priest by 
his first name seems to be the 
mark of a big man in the com- 
munity.) 

Different Sorts of Priests? 


And what about my own 
young son? Do I tell this 
youngster this is not the kind 
of priest to whom he should 
listen — thereby setting up a 
category of priest? Do I tell 
him that everyone in the neigh- 
borhood is wrong but his dad? 

Do I write the bishop and 
ask him to straighten out this 
joker? Or do I tell him off my- 
self, and embarrass both of us? 

There are, undoubtedly, cer- 
tain circumstances of ‘environ- 
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ment which warrant a priest’s 
handling situations in an un-_ 
methodical manner: on_ the 
waterfront, in prisons, in the 
military service. True, priests 
are human and must of neces- 
sity act human now and then. 
But there must be a firm line 
of demarcation. So Father X 
takes off his collar and goes 
down to the corner drugstore 
with the fellows. What does it 
prove except that Father X 
maybe shouldn’t be wearing 
the collar in the first place? 

One day, a visiting priest de- 
livered a real fire and brim- 
stone sermon, in which he 
chided the young girls for 
wearing shorts and slacks in 
church. He put the fear of God 
into the rock ’n’ roll set, telling 
them “the House of God is 
not to be confused with a 
house of burlesque.” One of the 
outraged girls complained to 
Father X the next morning and 
was told: “Well, ’ve never been. 
in a burlesque house like Fa- 
ther Harry has so I can’t real- 
lysay. ery 

‘Priestly’ Priests 

I believe (reactionary cuss. 
that I am) that a priest is. 
a priest. When I attend Mass I 
want to use my missal, not to. 
do a St. Vitus dance through 
something that only resembles. 
the Holy Sacrifice. When I see. 
two priests talking on _ the: 
street I want to hear them ad- 
dress each other “Father.” I’d 
rather not hear a risque story 
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ya drop from the lips of the man 
+I spoke with in the sanctity of 
the confessional only a few 
6 hours before. And I want my 
i kids to be told about mortal sin 


and the fact that God made us; 


I, let’s leave the batting averages 
-f to the sportswriters. 


It apparently isn’t that the 


¥clergy hasn’t enough of the 
J old-school priests in the fold; 
4 it’s merely that there are far 


‘if too many of the “I love every- 


“§ body” school of theology try- 


“Ying too hard to be one of the 


9 boys and losing sight of the 
fact that they’ve been called to 
‘preach sermons, be religiously- 
‘} tough and teach us about God 


and His Church. My feeling is 
that I do not want a buddy in 


‘} the church — I want to respect 
i this man with the Roman col- 
{ lar who leads a vital faction in 
‘the community. One does not 
* care to take moral problems to 


‘a man who forever jokes and 
ii} spends too much time being 


“regular.” And neither does 


fe one care to ask the answer to 


| a baffling theological question 


for fear the only answer given 
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will be: “Oh, God. You had 
better take that one to the 
profs. I’m just a simple priest.” 

I do not mean to imply that 
priests should live in a barbed- 
wire enclosure, not speaking to 
the laity, not smiling, not en- 
joying life. I do. say that if a 
priest wants to call another 
curate “Harry” or wants to tell 
jokes, let him do it in the pri- 
vacy of the rectory, where all 
can sit collarless away from the 
eyes of the impressionable 
youngsters, the borderline 
Catholics and the alert Prot- 
estant. 

It is difficult enough for 
some people to believe firmly 
in a supernatural God without 
having to contend with a rep- 
resentative of that God who 
seems to be forgetting Him 
himself. God bless the priest 
who takes almost an hour to 
say Mass and who treats the 
parishioners like a top ser- 
geant: You’ve got a rough 
fight on your hands, Father, for 
you’re not only battling an 
apathetic laity ... but several 
of your own as well! A 


+ + 
The Hierarchy 


The Hierarchy has become a stumbling block to many of 
the laity. Instead of seeing in the Hierarchy the emanation and 
the astounding prolongation in time of the mystery and the 
very person of Christ, they now see only the machinery of 
a complicated administration. It is not surprising therefore 
if a reckoning is demanded of an authority which is conceived 
as being built on merely human lines. Instead of seeing God 
they merely see man.—Cardinal Suhard, The Meaning of God. 
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The Christian Family 


Movement 


RICHARD K. DAHL, C.S.P. 


HEN the typical pastor 

looks at his parish does he 
see people activated with real 
parish spirit? Can he count on 
their support in everything he 
does? Or must he agree with 
Bishop Robert J. Dwyer’s re- 
mark that “an enormous ab- 
sence of personal responsibility 
for the work of the Church’’ is 
“a distinguishing characteristic 
of the vast bulk of American 
Catholics”? 


Families today live under 
heavy social pressure to con- 
form to purely material stand- 
ards of success and status. The 
influence of non-Catholic 
neighbors, the pressure of 
movies, advertising, fads, even 
of TV commercials which in- 
fants learn before they can 
speak full sentences — all of 
these tend to empty today’s 
family life of spiritual motiva- 
tion, interests, and standards. 


The Catholic family, thus 
challenged with concepts of 
marriage and family life alien 
and hostile to Christian belief, 
seeks desperately for mutual 
support from like-minded 
couples. If they break through 
the cold isolation that so char- 
acterizes urban life, they face 
the further danger described by 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter as the 
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Priests praise it — 


“tendency to isolate ourselves. 
from the 
whole.” 


It is because of such parish | 
and family problems, which | 
vitally determine the climate of | 
society and the influence of the 
Church, that the various marri- 
age and family movements 
within the Church have assum- 
ed such great importance today. 


Of these, the Christian Fam- 
ily Movement, which has spread 
widely through North and South 
America since its formation ten 
years ago, has received an 
especially enthusiastic welcome 
from both priests and people. 


In the past, as Father Louis 
Putz notes in The Modern 
Apostle, even the parish social 
program has not always favor- 
ed family life. With “Holy Name 
evening one night, Altar Society 
the next night, CYO almost ev- 
ery night... the family is hard 
put to be reunited for one meal 
a day.” 


Seeing CFM as an answer to 
this splintering effect on family | 
life, one Ohio pastor noted: | 
“Unlike so many of our parish | 
organizations, it (CFM) doesn’t | 
separate the husband and wife; 
it unites them. They go to the | 
meetings together, prepare for 
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community as a | 


the meetings together, and dis- 
jcuss the meetings in their 
} home.” 

} This same pastor has wel- 
» comed CFM as a solution to the 
{ problem of family isolation in 
‘} the face of social pressures: “By 


‘4) meeting with other couples, mu- 


§ tual problems can be discussed, 
.— mutual encouragement given;a 
.4 husband and wife no longer feel 
—§ their family difficulties are 
_— unique or particularly hard.” 

A The same pastor says CFM 
1 “has emphasized for them a 
spiritual way of living.” In the 
informal bi-weekly meetings in 
} each other’s homes, couples ac- 


ill tively discuss for 15 minutes 


“i verses from the Gospels with 
special application to family 


)#f and neighborhood life. In a lit- 


i) wrgy discussion of equal length, 
‘| they apply in the same way 
i } sections from encyclicals on the 

| liturgy and the Mystical Body. 


‘4. The group of five or six couples 


4 is small enough for each person 
to offer his or her insight. 

One pastor, ordained 22 
| years, remarked on his experi- 
' ence with his parish CFM 
|| groups: “It looks to me that we 
are finally beginning to grasp 
| like a drowning man at the 
| first straws (so primary and so 
| indispensable) of Mystici Cor- 
(| poris and Mediator Dei.” He 
went on to remark, “These 
couples exude a freshness of 
outlook, a deepening awareness 
of their dignity as members of 
Christ, a warming conscious- 
ness that ‘this means me,’ and 
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it has been noticed by others in 
the parish.” 

CFM is not just one more ac- 
tivity on the parish program. 
The continued life of each group 
in the movement depends on 
the “outgoing” activity of its 
‘members which flows from the 
heart of the meeting. Becoming 
aware, through the social in- 
quiry, of the concrete needs and 
problems of others — of fam- 
ilies, of children, of the parish, 
etc. — leads CFM couples to 
escape the selfish web describ- 
ed by one newspaper writer as 
“one of the great tragedies of 
widespread suffering . .. but 
the fact that so many people 
just don’t care. Most of us have 
been so pre-occupied with tak- 
ing care of ourselves that we 
have blinded ourselves to the 
needs of others.” 


Their Sincerity 


The activity of CFM couples 
is positive proof of their sin- 
cerity. Decided upon by the 
couples themselves as the posi- 
tive answer to needs that they 
have discovered, these weekly 
acts may be local, such as 
greeting newcomers into the 
neighborhood, or nation-wide, 
such as finding homes and 
friendship for Catholic foreign 
students in this country. But 
with each activity the couples 
have found deeper motivation 
from listening to. Christ in the 
Gospel and new strength from 
acting with Him in the liturgy, 
“the source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit” (Pius X). 
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What are the results of such 
religious discussion and social 
action? A pastor who has been 
active with CFM for half of his 
16 years since ordination wrote 
that the appreciation in his 
CFM couples of what it means 
to be members of the Mystical 
Body has given him “a hard 
core of zealous, ‘adult’ Chris- 
tians who think and act with 
the mind of the Church.” 

A ‘Spark Plug’ 


What though does this mean 
in terms of concrete parish life? 
The same pastor continues: 
“CFM has been the spark plug 
of the other (parish) organiza- 
tions. Its members are among 
the most active members of the 
adult groups.” 

Certainly, the distinguishing 
mark and the forming force of 
the CFM group will always be 
the action which must be decid- 
ed on by the couples and carried 
out by them. They begin to 
exercise their function in the 
Mystical Body — as baptized 
and confirmed laymen — when 
they become conscious of this 
responsibility to help other 
people. They become conscious 
of this responsibility only when 
they discover the many prob- 
lems existing around them, 
problems which only they can 
correct. By their united action 
they let Christ bless their 
family life with happiness by 
making that family life more 
Christian. 

Happier family life! Such is 
the goal of the Christian Family 
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Movement. The meetings and |} 
consequent activities are the 
means to achieve it. And as one | 
I haven’t. | 
once entered a CFM home that. . 
I haven’t seen some radical | 
in that. 
home... family prayers, family | } 
sacrifices | 


priest wrote: “. .. 


change taking place 


activity, individual 
for each other, a new and closer 


bond that keeps getting strong- | 


er and closer, change in the 
neighborhood and even, 


of their influence.” 


The priest, though he does | 


not lead the meeting, can 
nevertheless truly be termed 
the heart of the movement. 
Twice each month he meets 
with the members of the group 
to train them as _ leaders. 
Through this individual con- 
tact he makes himself most felt. 
Guided and formed by him, 


these leaders not only carry on | 
to their groups the instruction | 
and inspiration they have re- § 
ceived from their chaplain, but. | 


also the deepened respect for 
the priesthood and better un- 
derstanding of the priest’s prob- 
lems that contact with him has 
brought. 


An Inspiration to Priests 


The CFM chaplains have ex- | 
perienced a similar inspiration, | 


from the couples as well as 


from one another. One priest | 
wrote, “In all my experience | 


(ten years ordained) I’ve never 


met such a group of dedicated 
priests. Perhaps it is because | 
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in a | 
few cases, conversion as a result | 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT 


the chaplain sees a positive ap- 
proach rather than negative.” 

What is this positive ap- 
proach? He explains, ‘My first 
meeting quickly dispelled all 
misgivings and it gave me a 
lesson in spirituality . eal 
learned then and haven’t ceas- 
ed to learn that there is a lay 
spirituality and CFM is a tre- 
‘mendous means of developing 
it — namely, (by) bringing 
Christ into every sphere of their 
activity.” 

More than this he readily 
says, “I find myself preaching 
more practical sermons and us- 
ing ideas ’ve learned from the 
couples — more in keeping with 
their spirituality rather than 
ours.” 

A pastor from the South, or- 
dained 32 years, tersely sums 
up his experience with CFM, 
“It has brought me closer to my 
people and to a better under- 
standing of their problems.” 

All these priests are begin- 


eg 
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ning to reap the harvest made 
possible by the apostolic vision 
of leaders like the late Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch who fostered 
the new lay movements. In his 
speech to the 1955 CFM 
National Convention, Cardinal 
Stritch declared: “There is only 
one apostolate in the Church 
... let us not minimize the im- 
portance of the work which the 
co-workers in the Gospel must 
do these days for Christ.” 


To the family, the basis of 
the neighborhood and of society, 
the Church looks for the spirit 
of Christ to permeate the lives 
of men. Today, thousands of 
couples, eager to preserve and 
deepen their family life, have 
welcomed their share in the 
apostolate through the  for- 
mation given them in the Chris- 
tian Family Movement. For fur- 
ther information write to: 

Christian Family Movement 

100 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois A. 


@ 


Masses for the Dead 


‘Not in vain did the Apostles order that remembrance 
should be made of the dead in the dreadful mysteries. They 
knew that great gain resulteth to them and great assistance; for 
when the whole people with uplifted hands, a priestly assembly, 
and that awful sacrifice lies. displayed, how shall we not pre- 
vail with God by our entreaties for them.”—St. Crys., Hom. iii, 


4, in Philipp. 
February / 1960 
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Judgment by Default 


PAUL BRINDEL 


A QUARTER of a_ century 

ago, Pius XI called upon 
competent laymen “to partici- 
pate in the apostolate of the 
Hierarchy.” Since then, Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, et al have 
reiterated his summons with in- 
creasing urgency. Scores of 
books have been written, hun- 
dreds of radio, TV, breakfast 
and after-dinner talks have 
been given, etc. Only last June, 
Archbishop Leo Binz of Du- 
buque warned that Catholics 
have failed to get the truth 
about the Church across to the 
American public. 

The responsibility for cor- 
recting this is the responsibility 
of the layman who has a great- 
er opportunity to present the 
truth about the Church to his 
fellow citizens, the Archbishop 
‘declared. 

What happens when even one 
layman accepts this responsi- 
bility to present the truth? Here 
is an actual “case history”’; Last 
March in a California subur- 
ban county, the American Civil 
Liberties Union announced one 
of its typical weekend confer- 
ence “workshops.” These are 
pretty well spread across the 
nation. In Los Angeles, the 
ACLU “open forum” even is 
listed in the June, 1959 tele- 


The author writes from Novato, 
California. 
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A case history 


phone directory. Also in scores 
of communities, especially in 
Suburbia, local ‘‘open” and 
“public” forums are springing | 
up. Usually, their organizers | 
are ACLU, NAACP, etc. mem- | 
bers and topics range from 
racial integration, recognition 
of Red China, stop all nuclear 
weapons tests, to the “martyr- 
dom” of the Rosenbergs, de- 
mand for the release of their 
fellow conspirator, Morton So- 
bell, etc. 


San Francisco and suburban 
newspapers, which rarely find 
space for a Catholic book re- 
view or a Catholic viewpoint in 
their Readers’ Columns, gener- 
ously advertised this ACLU 
“workshop,” listing six topics: 
Bigness in Government, Busi- 
ness and Labor, Loyalty and 
Security, Freedom in the Class- 
room, Censorship, and Church 
and State. The latter two are 
of serious import to every 
Catholic. Immediately, a letter 
was sent to Ernest Besig, execu- 
tive director of the Northern | 
California ACLU, asking how | 
could there be any valid dis- 
cussion without a _ Catholic 
viewpoint. A copy of this letter 
was mailed to Stephen War- 
shaw, San Francisco News re- 
porter, who was listed as ‘‘Re- 
source Person” of the Censor- 
ship ‘‘workshop.” 
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Mr. Besig phoned the next 
day. Yes, indeed there should 
be Catholic representation. But 
where were the Catholics? He 
explained that an invitation to 


ie a Catholic elected official, a 
J) member of the California Bar, 
“} to participate had been de- 
wf clined. Would I be interested? 


So it was that this writer was 
on hand March 7 when the 
Church and State “workshop” 
got underway in a private, non- 
sectarian school. Jt seemed 


| more than a coincidence that 
+) Mr. Besig had switched from 


” being “Resource Person” in 
the Loyalty and Security group, 
} as advertised, to our “work- 
| shop.” He appeared unhappy as 


/ I unloaded from my brief case, 


| Freedom of Choice In Educa- 


‘| tion by Father Virgil C. Blum, 


‘} S.J. (Macmillan, 230 pp. $3.95) 
; and the May, 1958 issue of the 
Notre Dame Lawyer. This had 


®| the first biennual legal survey 


of recent Church-State court 
decisions —— zoning, schools, 


‘| taxation, tort liability, obsceni- 


ty, custody and adoption of 
children, etc. 


Six Words Omitted 


The discussion opened with 
the typical emasculated quota- 
tion of the First Amendment: 
“Congress shall make no law 


respecting an establishment of © 


religion,” with the next six 
words omitted — “or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” 
There was the usual panegyric 
of “the Founding Fathers,” who 
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wanted to make sure there 
never would be a State church 
. . . the public schools are the 
foundation of our democracy, 
etc. This sort of thing is typi- 
cal of “liberal”? discussion 
groups, ‘community “open 
forums,” and even PTA meet- 
ings. Given the opportunity, 
those in attendance will listen 
with courtesy and respect to 
“the other side of the question.” 
Most of them will be hearing it 
for the first time, as was the 
case last March. For example — 

1. The Founding Fathers 
adopted the First Amendment 
prohibiting establishment of a 
national church in order to 
make it easier to achieve “the 
free exercise of religion” for all 
citizens. To them, religious 
liberty was paramount; “no es- 
tablishment of religion” was 
secondary. 

2. These same Founding 
Fathers were educated in 
church schools and colleges, or 
at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, or 
Brown, where students were 
prepared to defend theological, 
moral, and ethical theses. 

3. Thomas. Jefferson was the 
founder of “released time’ for 
religious instruction. It was Jef- 
ferson who authorized classes in 
religion at the University of 
Virginia, under denominational 
direction and control. And it 
was Jefferson who wrote: “No 
man shall be compelled to suf- 
fer on account of his religious 
opinions or belief; that to com- 
pel a man to furnish contribu- 
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tions of money for the propaga- 
tion of opinions which he dis- 
- believes, is sinful and tyranni- 
cal.” (Which of course millions 
of U.S. Catholics must do when 
they pay public school taxes). 

4. The Supreme Court of 
Tennessee held in 1956 (Car- 
den v Bland, 288 S.W. 2d 718) 
that the reading without com- 
ment of passages from the Bible 
in public schools does not vio- 
late freedom of religion. And 
in a 1955 Massachusetts case, 
the Court said: “It should not 
be tortured into a meaning that 
was never intended by the 
Founders of this Republic, that 
the public school system of the 
several states is to be made a 
Godless institution as a matter 
of law.” (Commonwealth v 
Renfrew, 126 N.E. 2d, 109) 

5. The United States Supreme 
Court has held that a State may 
use public funds for the trans- 
portation of pupils to and from 
sectarian schools. (Everson v 
Board of Education, 330 U.S. 
1947) 

6. New York, California, 
Maryland and Illinois, permit 
winners of state scholarships 
provided from tax funds to at- 
tend any recognized institution 
of higher learning within the 
state. 

The June issue of the Way of 
St. Francis, California’s only 
national Catholic magazine, 
chronicled all this under the 
title, “Judgment by Default” 
and asked: 

“How fares the good name of 
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Holy Mother Church in your 
community? How long will it 
be Judgment by Default be-— 
cause none of her sons and 


daughters stands up to defend |, 


her? Where are the thousands 
of Catholic law-school gradu- 
ates? Of 100,000 Newman Club 
members, how many are par- 
ticipating in any form of Catho- 
lic Action or could hold their 
own for five minutes against a 
Communist, POAU, or atheist 
apologist and controversialist? 
In how many parish (or pub- 
lic) libraries can you find 
Father Blum’s book or any- 
thing comparable, to refute the 
glib propaganda of the public 
education zealots and_ poli- 
ticians?”’ 

An advertisement of that is- 
sue appeared in the only daily 
newspaper of the county where 
all this transpired. What hap- 
pened? Sales of the June issue 
were just about normal — less 
than fifty copies among 25,000 
Catholics. From thirty members 
of the county Bar Association, 
one-third Catholics, including 
four judges, came one letter — 
from a non-Catholic! One 
Chancery Office asked to be 
notified of future groups and 
panel discussions so that some 
competent person, lay or cleri- 
cal, could be present. A few 
days later, a newspaper an- 
nouncement was forwarded — 
“Focus on Blank County Writ- 
ers.”’ It included not one Catho- 
lic writer or book, yet it was 
sponsored by a local Chamber 
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of Commerce, the Creative 


‘) Writing Section of the Ameri- 
‘} can Association of University 


Women, a tax supported public 


‘| library and a county radio mo- 
‘it nopoly. 


Controversy Invited 
From Mr. Warshaw of the 
San Francisco News came this 
comment: ‘After the meeting I 
heard a number of people com- 
ment on your contribution to 


| the discussions. Like so many 


organizations that tend to gy- 
rate about one subject, this one 


: ‘(the ACLU) needs strong dis- 


senting views, and I’m sure 
yours helped. Your colleagues 
would have added to the gen- 
eral airing process, and I hope 
that in the future they do come 
to the meetings, bring their best 
thoughts to the debate, as you 
did. The effect, of course, would 
be a healthier attitude for all 
concerned.” 

Carl Nolte, director of pub- 
lic information of the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, wrote 
that “perhaps a summer school 
course on the lay apostolate be- 
ing offered may be able to al- 
leviate somewhat the situation 
you mention.” This workshop 


got under way July 6,-: con- 


ducted by Father Francis M. 
Wendell, O.P., editor of The 
Torch, and a director of the 
Third Order of St. Dominic in 
the East. 

The Monitor, “the official 
newspaper of the Archdiocese 
of San Francisco,” gave the 
project a quarter page. On July 
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13, Mr. Nolte forwarded the 
enrollment figures — 27! Of 
these, ten were nuns, six priests, 
nine laymen, and two lay- 
women. An outstanding priest 
with 18 years experience in lay 
apostolate groups, travels 3,000 
miles and only 11 lay people 
out of a million show up! Is, 
then, all this pother about the 
lay apostolate a waste of time 
and effort? Is any lay leader- 
ship program in this country a 
dream — an illusion? 

Most emphatically, no! Wars 
are won not with Pentagon di- 
rectives but by combat units. 
By the same token, any lay 
apostolate and any lay leader- 
ship must originate at the par- 
ish level. Apparently, few if 
any parochial clergy were of- 
ficially advised of this U.S.F. 
workshop, and_ fewer _ still 
passed on the word or made 
any effort to get anybody there 
from their parishes. In June, 
every priest in this archdiocese 
makes his annual retreat, and 
in July vacations begin. A ma- 
jority of the laity never read 
The Monitor or any Catholic 
newspaper, because in scores of 
parishes none is_ obtainable. 
What, then, could have been 
done? 

Possibilities 

1. Every parish might well 
have been required to have 
at least one layman and two 
lay women in attendance. 

2. They would then report 
back to their parish organiza- 
tions, feeb: Brahe 
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3. These parish organizations 
then could get going with a lay 
apostolate, Catholic action pro- 
gram. 


4, At the end of the year, the 
parish would name, and honor 
with a dinner, the layman of 
the year — the lay woman of 
the year. 


5. These in turn from all 
parishes would be guests at a 
diocesan dinner at which the 
layman of the year and the lay 
woman of the year for the 
whole diocese would be honored 
— a plaque, a scroll, yes, even 
a recommendation to Rome for 
a Papal knighthood. 


Britain long ago learned that 
people will go “all out” in terms 
of time, effort, and money in 
order to get on the annual 
“Honors List” of the sovereign. 
A lay apostolate and lay lead- 
ership will come at the parish 
level when it is encouraged! In 
his latest book, The Church, the 
Layman and the Modern World, 
(Macmillan, $2.50) Father 
George H. Tavard, A.A., takes 
a dim view of any contribution 
by existing parish organizations 


vs 


towards an active and success- © 


ful lay apostolate. “These,” he ti 
declares, “are under close clergy | 


supervision, whereas a_ lay 
movement is, by definition, 
headed by laymen. Lay socie- | 
ties on the national plane, of 
which the Knights of Columbus 
provides the pattern, also fall . 
short of qualifying for leader- 
ship in the lay movement.” 
Pastors who plan or who hope 
to implement a lay apostolate 
and leadership program might 
well take a close look at the 
membership of their parish or- 
ganizations in terms of “Gres- 
ham’s Law.” Even as “bad 
money drives out good money,” 
so the drones, the mediocrities, 
the inarticulate, the poorly in- 
structed — or you name them 
— are keeping thousands of po- 
tential Catholic leaders sitting 
on the _ sidelines. In some 
parishes today, a majority, both 
men and women, hold univer- 
sity degrees or have spent 
several years in college. How 
many of these are in your 
Knights of Columbus, your 
Catholic Daughters, your So- 
dality, your Legion of Mary? A 


$54 


Protestants have often said (I am not thinking of Dr. Gore) 
that we Catholics put our Lady in the place of Christ. I fear it 
is true that the place in which many Protestants put Christ is 
much the same as that in which we rightly put His mother, that 
is to say, the highest place among creatures, but yet at an in- 


finite distance from her Son and Creator.—Abbot Chapman 
Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims, : } 
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Liturgy and rubrics 


af EN a couple are married 

| at Mass with proper per- 

§ mission during Advent or Lent, 

7 is one permitted to say the vo- 

tive Nuptial Mass? There is no 

question about the nuptial 
blessing. 


“Tf Mass be celebrated on the 
§ occasion of a marriage, when 
@ the nuptial blessing may not be 
§ given (e.g., within the forbid- 
4 den time or because the woman 
i) had already received the bless- 
f ing), it may not be the votive 
) Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa. It 
} must be the Mass of the day, or 
4 a votive Mass other than that 
pro Sponso — if a private vo- 
| tive Mass is permissible on the 
day — and without any com- 


i) memoration of the Missa pro 


ii!’ ~Sponso.” (O’Connell, The Cele- 
“! bration of Mass) 


BREVIARY ANTIPHONS 


The Ordo now indicates that 
an ordinary Sunday is a duplex 
but still a de ea office. It also 
indicates that the Sundays of 
Advent are doubles of the first 
class. My problem is simply 
this: Are we required to say the 
antiphons completely before 
and after each psalm? 


This is one of the problems 
that eventually will demand a 
definite change in the structure 
of the Breviary. Father Bugnini 
(The Simplification of the 
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The Service of the Altar 


WALTER J. SCHMITZ, S.S., S.T.D. 


Rubrics) remarks on this point: 
“Let us note once more the dif- 
ferent disposal made of the days 
which hitherto had the rite of 
semidouble; the Sundays pass 
to double while the feasts of 
the saints descend to simple. 
This is a directive index of the 
reform, which tends to give 
back strength to the temporal 
and to contain within just limits 
the ‘ascensional’ tendency of 
the sanctoral .. . but the anti- 
phons for the time being are 
not doubled. The arrangement 
seems to have a practical mo- 
tive. The fact is that in the 
breviaries the antiphons on 
Sunday are only begun before 
the psalms. It would have been 
quite a nuisance if one had to 
keep turning the pages of the 
breviary to hunt up the entire 
antiphon at the end of the 
psalm. And let us note the ad- 
verb ‘for the time being’ (in- 
terim), which recurs so often, 
and says clearly that the con- 
cern is with a temporary ar- 
rangement. When the antiphons 
are given in full in the breviary, 
however, as on the Sundays of 
Advent, Septuagesima and 
Lent, we think that they may 
then be doubled.” 


BLIND PRIEST PRIVILEGE 


Due to failing eyesight, I have 
a special indult for Holy Mass, 
but in offering the Requiem 
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Mass, I am not certain what 
oration and, indeed, how many 
Iam to use; especially, when the 
Mass intention is for a person 
or persons unknown to me. I 
know that in a regular missa 
quotidiana the oration to be 
used is the second as found in 
that proper. 


“Istead of the votive Mass 
of our Lady, a priest with de- 
fective eyesight may celebrate 
the ‘daily’ Mass of the Dead 
(a Low Mass or a Sung Mass), 
in accordance with the rubrics 
for Masses of the Dead and with 
the calendar of the church in 
which he celebrates... 


“In this Mass of the dead only 
one prayer need be said, and the 


Dies irae may be omitted.” 
(O’Connell, Celebration of 
Mass) 


EVENING Mass 


What are the regulations con- 
cerning evening Mass and what 
permissions are necessary for 
such a Mass in an ordinary par- 
ish? 


“Evening Masses can be said 
with permission of the local 
Ordinary, but not of the Vicar 
General without a special man- 
date. Daily celebration can be 
allowed.” (Pius XII: March 19, 
1957) 


An evening Mass can be per- 
mitted any time after 4 P.M., 
but not earlier. (S.R.C.: June 
21, 1957) 

Evening Mass is permissible 
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only when it would be for the }j 
spiritual good of a notable 
(around 20 or 30) number of 


the faithful. To permit it for i 


some material or temporal ad- 
vantage merely or for the bene- 
fit of one family or a few indi- 
viduals only is forbidden. (Pius | 
XII: March 19, 1957; Holy Of- | 
fice: March 22, 1955; S.R.C.: 
June 21, 1957) 


More than one evening Mass 
can be permitted in the same 
church on the same day, if the 
above conditions are verified in 
each case. (S.R.C.: June 21, 
1957) 


Communion can be distribut- 
ed during the Mass and, if it is 
a read Mass, also immediately 
before and after it. Communion 
is not limited to those for whose 
special benefit the Mass is per- 
mitted. (Holy Office: Jan. 6, 
1953) 


A priest who has celebrated 
in the morning cannot say an 
evening Mass, unless he has the 
faculty to binate that day. 
Neither can the faithful receive 
at an evening Mass after having 
received in the morning. (Holy 
Office: Jan. 6, 1953) 


CANDLEMAS AND ASH 
WEDNESDAY 


In a semi-public oratory, like 
a convent chapel, in order to 
have the solemn ceremonies of 
the blessing of candles (Feb. 2) 
and ashes on Ash Wednesday, 
must altarboys assist the cele- 
brant and, if so, how many? 
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THE SERVICE OF THE ALTAR 


by ‘Must the Mass following the 
“blessing of candles or ashes be 


‘Ya High Mass (sung Mass) or is 
a low Mass permitted? 


«| It would seem rather difficult 
ito conduct properly the cere- 


-M@ monies for Feb. 2 without the 

si assistance of a few altarboys. It 

i309) would seem four should be pres- 
f ent to cover the situation. 


' Nothing is specifically stated 
that the Mass following either 

1 of these ceremonies must be a 
sung Mass. One author gives di- 
for the ceremonies 
) when either a sung or low Mass 
* follows. Other authors indicate 


i@ various ceremonies that may 


} occur or be omitted, depending 

} on what type of Mass follows, 

/ sung or low. 

BOWING THE HEAD 
DurRInG Mass 


One of the priests stationed 
here did not know that the 


“\\ priest celebrant should bow his 


head at the mention of the 
Pope’s name in the Canon of 
the Mass. I told him that I 


Kl vaguely recalled reading some- 
') where that you nod to the 


'} tabernacle for the Pope’s name 

' and to the book for the Bish- 
op’s name. We are agreed that 
you nod to the tabernacle for 
Our Lord and to the book for 
the B.V.M. However, when I 
went to look the matter up in 
the rubricae generales, I found 
a direction only to nod to the 


tabernacle at the mention of , 


Our Lord in the Canon. Nothing 
else.» No mention of B.V.M., 
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Pope, or Bishop. Any comment 
here? 

“The Celebrant at Mass is al- 
ways to bow his head deeply 
whenever and wherever the 
name Jesus (but not the name 
Christ alone) occurs; and to bow 
his head slightly at the name 
Mary. For the name of a saint 
the Celebrant will bow the head 
slightly (unless he is already 
bowed) at whatever part of the 
Mass the name occurs, whether 
in the Proper or in the Ordin- 
ary, whether before or after the 
Consecration, and even in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed; not however, if 
it occurs only in the title of the 
Epistle (e.g., on the Feast of St. 
Peter’s Chair at Rome, January 
18) or in the title of the Gos- 
pel (e.g., on the Feast of St. 
Luke)... 

“To do special honour to the 
Pope as Head of the Universal 
Church the Celebrant bows his 
head slightly towards the Mis- 
sal when he mentions the name 
of the Pope in the Canon or 
in the oratio imperata for him. 
The same is done when the 
name of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese in which Mass is being 
celebrated is mentioned aloud 
(not, therefore, at its mention 
in the Canon) — e.g., in the 
oratio imperata on the anniver- 
sary of his consecration. Even 
when the Bishop is present him- 
self, the bow is made towards 
the book, and not to him.” 
(O’Connell, Celebration of 
Mass) A 
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V. REV. PAUL R. COYLE, J.C.D. 


i er you explain the can- 

onical relationship  be- 
tween affiliation with a na- 
tional parish and affiliation 
with a territorial parish? 


National parishes were first 
generally established in the 
United States by reason of great 
necessity and utility. The large 
numbers of immigrants who 
came to this country made it 
practically necessary to provide 
churches and priests to minister 
to them in their own idiom. The 
English-speaking pastor was 
unable to shepherd them in his 
already numerous flock, to 
preach the word of God and 
minister the sacraments to 
them. 


These parishes increased and 
multiplied with the advent of 
more people. Because of their 
exclusive knowledge of one 
language, their affiliation with 
a particular national parish was 
easily accepted and recognized. 
Since language was the princi- 
pal factor in determining the 
parish to which they were to be- 
long, there were no: difficulties 
with regard to jurisdiction until 
these people, for whom the par- 
ish was originally established, 
learned English and no longer 
labored under the language dif- 
ficulty. Because of the existing 
conditions, it was necessary for 
the Sacred Congregation for the 
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Propagation of the Faith, to 
whose jurisdiction this country 
was still subject, to issue a 
definite rule that could serve 
as a guide for the future. 


The question was proposed to 
the Sacred Congregation by the 
Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal 
Martinelli, who thought that, 
since the matter was of such 
grave import, it should be sub- 
mitted to a superior authority. 


“He pointed out that since there | 


were in the United States, with- 
in the same territory, several 
quasi-parishes to accommodate 
people of different nationali- 
ties, certain questions had arisen 
regarding the claims of juris- 
diction over the children born 
of parents belonging to these 
churches, as well as over immi- 
grants who, though coming from 
foreign countries, spoke English. 


The reply of the Sacred Con- 
gregation, dated April 26, 1897, 
followed the resolutions previ- 


ously given April 11, 1887, and | 


considered both points separate- 
ly: 

(1) “The children, born in 
America of parents who are not 
American and who speak a 
language other than English, 
upon becoming emancipated, 
are not obliged to join the 
quasi-parish to which their 
parents belong, but have the 


right to join a quasi-parish in | 
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'which the language of the coun- 
Wtry, that is, English is used.” 


(2) “Catholics who were not 
ih born in America but who know 
“#English, have the right to be- 
= M%come members of the church 
witwhere the English language is 
jused, and cannot be obliged to 
Bsubject themselves to the juris- 
“diction of the rector of the 
“fehurch which was established 
“§for the people who speak the 
’@ language of their own country.” 


“ This reply was sent out in a 
““fecircular letter from the Apos- 
“Ti tolic Delegation under the date 
‘of May 12, 1897. Although the 
‘BSacred Congregation realized 
‘the importance of the question 
in the United States, and the 
necessity of national parishes 
« for the spiritual care of souls, it 
‘} recognized the fact that such a 
') state of affairs gave rise to fre- 
4 quent conflicts, and would im- 
pede the progress of national 
‘and religious unity. Conse- 
“49 quently, even though it wanted 
» to preserve the status of na- 
y tional parishes destined for the 
} use of foreigners, it had to favor 
| the position of those who spoke 
| the language of the country and 
| became its citizens. 


The Letter of 1938 


(| This instruction was consid- 
-if ered to be in force before and 
wi} after the Code, and received 
oil added force from the circular 
i } letter which was sent February 

| 17, 1938 to all the members of 
the hierarchy of the United 
States by the Apostolic Delega- 
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tion. This letter of Cardinal 
Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate, contained the two 
resolutions of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith, with the observation 
that “a misunderstanding seems 
to have arisen in regard to the 
proper interpretation of these 
declarations. In certain sections 
some foreign-born Catholics 
and their children, whose cases 
are covered by these declara- 
tions, interpret them in the 
sense that they are free to affili- 
ate with any parish, even anoth- 
er national parish, in which the 
English language is spoken. The 
matter was duly referred to the 
Holy See, and under the date of 
January 15, 1938, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council de- 
clared that ‘When foreign immi- 
grants and their children speak 
the English language and do not 
wish to belong to their own na- 
tional parishes they must affili- 
ate with the American terri- 
torial parish in which the Eng- 
lish language may be spoken.’ ” 


The above mentioned decla- 
ration of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council favors the 
language of the country since it 
is the language of its govern- 
ment, of public education, of 
commerce, of industry and fi- 
nance. Moreover, since that 
language is the language in 
which the laws of this country 
are promulgated, the knowledge 
of it promotes peace and order 
in the social lives of the coun- 
try’s citizens. The Church, 
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though providing for the indi- 
vidual needs of language groups, 
does not seek to perpetuate an 
abnormal condition beyond the 
bounds of necessity or of im- 
mediate expediency, and there- 
fore declares that those who no 
longer wish to belong to their 
own national parishes must af- 
filiate themselves with the 
American territorial parish in 
which they have their domicile. 

From what has been said it is 
clear that even though foreign- 
born Catholics are not bound to 
remain in the national parish 
once they have learned English, 
they are in no way obligated to 
leave it, even after the immedi- 
ate necessity of the use of their 


parishes are equally conversant | a 


with both languages, and may’, 
even be more fluent in English if 


than in their native tongue. . 
Nevertheless they still retain: 
the right to belong to the na- ' 
tional parish, because the decla- : 
ration of the Sacred Congrega- : 
tion states that only when they © 
no longer wish to belong to the ' 
national parish does it become | 
necessary for them to join the © 
territorial parish. They should 
not therefore be solicited or 
compelled to join the territorial | 


parish, and it would seem that | 


even if they moved to another 
city in which there is a national |. 


parish of the same language jf 


group, they can affiliate with it. — 


native language has _ passed. (Ciesluk, ‘National Parish- |. 
Many parishioners of national es,” p. 102) A 
¢ ¢ + 
Unbroken? 


The Protestant Primate of All Ireland, Dr. James McCann, 
preaching in Raphoe, claimed an unbroken succession of bishops 
associated with the see of Raphoe for 1,000 years at least. 

This is no new claim. In fact, Dr. McCann’s only justifica- 
tion for the title he bears is that, in all good faith, he believes 
what he says to be true. But this is not so. 


The ancient Church of St. Columba and of Eunan, who’ 
gave his name to the see was nearly destroyed in the cataclysm 
of the early sixteenth-century Reformation. 

It was Henry VIII, King’ of England, who initiated the en- . 
forcement of the Reformation in Ireland, under the direction 
of George Browne, a former English Augustinian friar, who had 
been chosen Archbishop of Dublin by the King, and “conse- 
crated” for that office by Cranmer.—The London Universe. 
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All My Liberty 
Theology of the 
Spiritual Exercises 


by John A. Hardon, S.J. 


"| The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1959, pp. 298, $3.75 


ist Oe dogmatic theology at West 
wepaden College, West Baden 
‘springs, Indiana, and is no doubt 
xnown to many of our readers as 
she author of the splendid work 
“The Protestant Chur- 
aehes of America.” 

“) My first impression when read- 

ng the title of this book was that 
't was another series of medita- 
in outline based on the 
spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius, 
‘another helpful handbook for re- 
reat masters. Or it might be, I 
‘thought, another one of those ex- 
\zellent manuals developing all the 
Jooints and serving as a retreat 
master for those who make the re- 
‘reat in private. 

But it is neither the one nor the 
other. Nor is it a combination of 
the two. It is the theology of the 
(spiritual exercises, as the sub-title 
“® states. We have here a learned 

and at the same time lucid study 
yi’ jof the exercises themselves, their 
i |aistory, theology or psychology, a 
help to their better understanding 
by those who give retreats or who 
! Imake retreats. Priests, religious, 
i” jand laity will get a better insight 
i Ymto the spiritual exercises by a 
yw careful reading, even by meditat- 
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ing upon, the studies here presen- 
ted in a masterful way by a pro- 
found theologian who yet com- 
bines profundity with clarity. 


There are chapters on the prin- 
ciple and foundation of the spiri- 
tual life; estrangement from God; 
call of Christ the King; the stan- 
dards of Christ and Lucifer; the 
classes of men; niodes of humility; 
the retreat election; contempla- 
tion for obtaining love; all these 
being the key meditations of the 
exercises. 


Ignatian ideals and methodology 
are treated in successive chapters: 
on examining one’s conscience; 
vocal and mental prayer; my- 
steries of the life of Christ; dis- 
cernment of spirits; norms of Ca- 
tholic orthodoxy; selections from 
the text of the exercises. Just to 
read these latter selections is to 
be drawn into meditation purely 
and effectively Ignatian. 


There can be no doubt that this 
book is a treasure for any priest. 
He will find therein an abundance 
of matter for solid, sensible con- 
ferences for religious, for example, 
or for priests, for that matter, 
though the selection of more ap- 
plicable chapters would be in or- 
der. 


For example, priests and clerics 
in general are urged by Canon 
Law to make a daily examination 
of conscience, which Pius XII 
called “the most efficacious means 
we have for taking account of our 
spiritual life during the day, for 
removing the obstacles which hin- 
der our spiritual life or retard 
one’s progress in virtue, and for 
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determining on the most suitable 
means to assure to our ministry 
greater fruitfulness and to im- 
plore from the heavenly Father in- 
dulgence upon so many of our 
deeds wretchedly done” (Mentz 
Nostrae). 


In eleven pages Father Hardon 
gives us a never-to-be-forgotten in- 
struction on examining one’s con- 
science. Bear with me for one 
paragraph, please: “Comparable to 
a spiritual communion is the ex- 
amination of conscience as a spiri- 
tual reception of the sacrament of 
penance. In the sacrament of con- 
fession, the penitent must relate 
his sins to the priest; in a private 
examination of conscience the con- 
fession is made directly to God. 
In the sacrament there must be 
sorrow for the sins confessed, at 
least attrition through fear of di- 
vine justice, otherwise the absolu- 
tion takes no effect; in the exa- 
men the same is true, except that 
mortal sins are not forgiven with- 
out perfect contrition motivated 
by the love of God. For both the 
sacrament and the examination 
one test of a sincere contrition is 
the firm purpose of amendment. 
The absolution in the sacrament 
is given by a priest in the name 
of the triune God; in private ex- 
amens the Holy Trinity effects the 
remission by direct operation on 
the human soul. Finally, to com- 
plete the analogy, satisfaction for 
sins confessed sacramentally is es- 
sentially covered by the penance 
imposed by the priest; in the ex- 
amination, the penance is self-im- 
posed, yet not without the guid- 
ing impulse of the Holy Spirit.” 


Such is an example of the theo- 
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logy of the spiritual exercises, 
W. Herbst, S.D.S., Jordan Semr-- 
nary, Menominee, Mich. 


Alive in Christ 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J. 


Newman, Westminster, Md., 1959 
xxi and 321 pp., $3.75 


yaad in Christ is a book of 
meditations for young people. | 
It is not designed for prep-semi- $ 
narians although, of course, there # 
is much in it that might be of use + 
to them. The meditations in the 4 
book are according to the Jesuit 4 
method, which is, considering the 4 
age and state of its ‘ intended | 
users, a commendable feature. 


The meditations in the book are 4 
guides to personal meditation. The # 
manner of using the meditations: 
as stimulants to personal prayer; | 
the function of the intellect, the 4 
memory, and the will; the mean- 4 
ings of certain ascetic terms; 
these matters are all well ex- 
plained in the  book’s introduc--}, 
tion. There are four sets of medi- 
tations, divided according to the: 
liturgical seasons. The author uses 3 
simple language and vivid, appro- 


priate, twentieth-century exam- §), 
ples in application to young, 
people’s problems. “Do we ever ’}. 


give up our plans when our par-4#° 
ents need a baby-sitter?” “The age #, 
of aircraft carriers is fading. We 
are conquering space.” 


Father Campbell has produced 
an excellent book. Perhaps not of- 
ten enough do we think of our; 
high-school boys and girls as can-} 
didates for mental prayer, evenj— 
when in our Religion classes we? 
teach them about mental prayer.\J 
This is not a textbook; it is a 
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ayer book. And if it gets into 
‘ne hands of young peopie it will 
elp them to fulfill their roles as 
-ioiritually alive members _ of 
@hrist’s Church.—Vincent M. Ea- 
n, S.S., St. Charles College, Ca- 
Honsville, Md. 


It Is Paul Who Writes 


P Ronald Knox—Ronald Cox, C.M. 


- Sheed & Ward, New York, 1959 
pp. 486, $4.50 


“HT is not too long ago that Father 
_.@ Cox made available in this coun- 
_ uty his The Gospel Story. The plan 
“ Tf that book was to give the Gos- 
wifel text as a continuous narrative 
ifn the one page, and on the oppo- 
ite page to offer a simple expla- 
jMation. The excellence of this me- 
», Mood of presenting the life of 

W@hrist is rather obvious; it is fur- 
ner sanctioned by the hearty re- 
fleption it has met with. Now in 
Mois present volume Father Cox 
(arries the New Testament farther, 
Ind with the same method. He 


‘glfrmer book ended, that is, with 
, alae descent of the Holy Spirit, and 
bs icy the story of Acts, interrupt- 


4 le continues, of ‘course, to make 

«se of the English version of Msgr. 
~ Tox. 

4) Tf this method of introducing the 
“@aity to the life of Christ can be 
ommended, its value for Acts and 
i" Whe Epistles is incalculable. The 
‘arrative of Acts is simple enough, 
‘a4. Luke’s point of view is once 
 @rasped. But the Epistles remain 
\"Iargely an enigma to the vast ma- 


jority of readers. Much of their 
difficulty arises, without doubt, 
from the fact that their historical 
background is assumed — since 
Paul does not delay to offer an ex- 
planation of the circumstances that 
occasion his writing. When, how- 
ever, these letters are inserted 
into Acts, as Father Cox does, at 
least a great part of the historical 
problem vanishes. The present re- 
viewer once encouraged a priest 
friend to read Paul and Acts in 
this way. The response was the 
remark: “This has been the finest 
reading experience of my life.” 


Father Cox is humble enough to 
admit that he is not attempting to 
settle the numerous questions of 
historical sequence that might 
arise, nor to discuss at length the 
many passages that still present 
difficulties to the professed 
exegete. He is satisfied to follow 
the opinions of others, making, 
however, of necessity, a judicious 
selection. His ambition is to ren- 
der this section of the New Testa- 
ment just a little less forbidding, 
and thus to open its inestimable 
treasures to the modern reader. 

The scholar might be inclined 
to debate some of the material of- 
fered by the author. The exact or- 
der in which the Pauline letters 
were written is not agreed upon. 
Even the sequence of events in 
Acts is open to question. But this 
is not a book that challenges the 
professed biblical student. Father 
Cox might be able to defend his 
position if called upon to do so. 
In every instance he at least will 
be able to quote good authority 
for his views. His foundation, 
therefore, is sound enough. And 
upon that basis he builds an in- 
troduction to the study of the 
Epistles of St. Paul that cannot 
help but achieve excellent results. 
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We all might do well to place the 
book in the hands of those who are 
capable of following the spiritual 
flights of the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles —Rt. Rev. Wm. L. Newton, 
S.S.D., Elyria, Ohio. 


Vocations in Your Classroom 


by Sister Maria Giovanni 
of Maryknoll 


Maryknoll Publications, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
1958, 88 pp., $1.00 


HIS is the teacher’s manual of 

a visual-aid unit with the same 
title. The manual. stresses the 
teacher’s role in the recruiting of 
vocations. Prepared for teachers 
of the seventh and eighth grades, 
it is so designed as to provide a 
lesson a day for a vocation week 
or a lesson a week for a vocation 
month. 

While the manual provides 
teacher material to complement 
visual aids, that same material 
may be profitable to a teacher 
who does not have those aids. It 
suggests approaches and is full of 
simple stories simply told illus- 
trative of the lessons being 
taught. Those lessons are on the 
meaning of* vocation, on non- 
worldly vocations, on priestly voca- 
tion, on religious vocation, and on 
the missionary vocation. Especial- 
ly valuable is a bibliography at 
the end of each lesson of works 
useful to the teacher and of works 
useful to the students. 

The priest interested in foster- 
ing vocations either directly or 
through the teachers in his school 
will find this manual of value.— 
Vincent M. Eaton, S.S., St. Charles 
College, Catonsville, Md. 
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The Early Liturgy 


by Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Notre Dame Press, 1959, pp. 314, $5.75 


OLUME Six in Notre Dame’s 

Liturgical Studies is the re- 
vised text of the lectures given 
there some years back. The subtitle 
delimits the period, “To the Time 
of Gregory the Great.” 


An apposite point of departure ] 


is furnished by words of Cardinal 
Newman: 


. .. the history of the past 
ends in the present; and the 
present is our scene of trial; 
and to behave ourselves towards 
its various phenomena duly and 
religiously, we must understand 
them, and to understand them — 
we must have recourse to those 
past events which led to them. 
Thus the present is a text, and 
the past its interpretations (2) 


Section one deals with the Primi- 
tive Church and the Age of the 


Apologists. Here one must con- | 
stantly admire the author’s insight | 


in letting the sparse documents 
throw light on one anther. 


The best study known to me of 
Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition 
opens the section on the third 
century. The treatment covers in 
detail: the Eucharist, baptism of 
children and adults, the baptismal 


Creed, the devotional life of the 


Christians. 


The age of Constantine provides | 


88 pages of thrills turning on such 


themes as: Paganism and Chris- | 


tian Mysteries, the Role of Liturgy 


in the Transformation of Society, | 
Christological Disputes and their | 


influence on the Liturgy. 


The climactic last section, Ro- 
man Liturgy Before Gregory, ;it- 
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self builds up to culmination in its 
ithemes: Baptism and Penance, the 
Easter Cycle, the Christmas Cycle, 
“Wthe Office, the Mass. The author 
“Qsays towards the end: 


_ And looking at the sixth cen- 
tury Roman Mass as a whole, 
5 we must say it was indeed a 
_.§ worthy service. It was still, in 
‘} the fullest sense, a community 
) exercise, a rite in which the 
! whole Christian people had a 
iS part. The members of the con- 
“3 gregation were still conscious 
iM of their roles as the plebs sanc- 
i} ta, offering the Mass with the 
' priest. They did not only bring 
their gifts to the altar. They 
i could also follow the lessons 
and the prayers because the 
language was as yet no barrier. 
i They could join in the singing 
and make the proper responses. 
'They could still participate ac- 
‘tively. (307) — Gerald Ellard, 
'§. J., St. Mary’s College, St. 
| Mary’s, Kansas. 


Wh iL 


ot Pope John XXIII 
| by Aradi, Tucek, and O’Neill 


‘Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York 
i 1959, pp. 326, $4.95 


IFTY-ONE cardinals entered the 

/* conclave of Oct. 25, 1958, and 
all were “papabile.” Angelo Cardi- 
inal Roncalli was one of them. Not 
much detailed information about 
him was printed because some did 
not consider the Patriarch of Ven- 
“yee among the more prominent eli- 

igibles. Nevertheless, the peasant’s 
fison became Pope John XXIII. Ever 
‘since there have been attempts to 
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fill this biographical vacuum. Some 
noble, some not so noble! 


This work is precisely what it 
claims to be—an authoritative bio- 
graphy. It is biographical by vir- 
tue of throughness. It is authorita- 
tive by virtue of its research as in- 
dicated in the acknowledgments 
and bibliography. Since its publi- 
cation, Archbishop Giacomo Testa, 
the former Apostolic Delegate to 
Turkey who is included in the ac- 
knowledgments, has been made 
president of the Pontifical Eccles- 
jastical Academy, the training 
school for Vatican diplomats. 


Where other writers have given 
only bits of information, this trio 
have elaborated and clarified. 
Each scribe is qualified in his own 
right. Now lecturing at Greens- 
burg’s Seton Hill College, Zsolt 
Aradi is not new to students of the 
Vatican and its history. His sense 
of historical values is utilized to 
excellent advantage when he pre- 
sents the pre-Venice data. 


Msgr. James Tucek is head of the 
NCWC Press Bureau in Rome. 
Working with him in the same of- 
fice is James O’Neill. Their pen is 
very adept in continuing with the 
Aradi style when they develop the 
Venice data and bring it up to date. 

A résumé would be superflous 
to those interested in the life of 
Pope John. Many Catholic papers 
also carried the volume in 15 in- 
stallments. The new Vicar of 
Christ at best is presented as a 
priest, a student of history, and a 
diplomat. All this is interwoven in 
the amiable personality of wit and 
humility. Indeed, the world was 
startled when the new pontiff an- 
nounced plans for an ecumenical 
council. The reader distinguishes 
embryonic paternal solicitude for 
separated brethren in the early 
public service of the Church by 
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the future pope. One would be 
more startled if such a person with 
this solicitous attitude were in a 
position to do something about it 
and did nothing. 


The illustrations do not compare 
in quality with the text. A finer 
sereen for printing purposes, bet- 
ter quality of paper for clarity and 
definition, and a more complete 
choice of subject matter in the 
photographs would have been 
more helpful. 

The appendix includes a brief 
choice of subject matter in the 
sketch of each occupant of the 
Chair of Peter named John.—Ber- 
nard Hrico, New Castle, Pa. 


Shaping the Christian Message 
‘Essays in 
Religious Education’ 


ed. Gerard S. Sloyan 
Macmillan, New York, 1958, pp. 328, $5.50 


Wee shape or form the Chris- 

tian Message ought to take, 
especially when it is presented to 
children, is a question constantly 
disputed by theologians of our 
day. The traditionalists hold firm- 
ly to the time-tried and well-prov- 
en questions and answers based 
upon the great Catechism of the 
Council of Trent. Proponents of a 
‘new catechetical movement’’ have 
in the last 50 years proposed some 
rather revolutionary changes in 
the teaching of religion. There has 
been a worldwide reconsideration 
of the very essence and conception 
of theology itself. In Germany, 
some theologians are _ insisting 
upon sacrificing the familiar scho- 
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lastic categories in favor of con- 
temporary modes of presentation. 
Scholasticism for these educators 
is static, artificial and for the most 
part dead. In its place they pro-_ 
pose a modern current “Living 
Theology.” Kerygmatic Theology 
is another vital approach to the 
teaching of religion. Unlike “Liv- 
ing Theology,’ however, it has 
sought to retain the traditional 
theology of the schools. Both of 
these new forms and all other 
modern departures from tradition- 
al theology have this one thing in 
common: their dominant concern 
is to find salvation rather than to 
search for disinterested truth. 
“Finding salvation’ epitomizes 
their outlook. 


Far from being merely specula- 
tive, this growing interest in a liy- 
ing, existential approach to theolo- 
gy has tremendous practical ram- 
ifications for the parish priest. 
Hardly a month goes by that a 
new catechism to end all catech- 
isms does not appear. Some priests, 
anxious to be liberated from the 
age-old formulae of the penny ca- 
techism, will try anything that 
claims to answer the doctrinal and 
moral needs of the modern Chris- 
tian; especially if the work has an 
enlightened liturgical title. Often a 
good deal of money is spent and 
chaos rather than clarity results. 
The main problem seems to be 
that few really know what it is 
the new catechisms are trying to 
achieve. 


Gerard S. Sloyan, Head of the 
Department of Religious Educa- 
tion at the Catholic University of 
America, has edited a series of 13 
essays by leading authorities in 
the field of teaching Christian 
Doctrine. At last we have a work 
in English which begins to bring 
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‘} order out of the present catecheti- 
‘i eal confusion. 


‘i Shaping the Christian Message 
*} attempts to give the reader an his- 
_ -@ torical survey of the various ways 
~, in which Holy Mother the Church 
“has both formed and informed 
~.-@ Christians down through the ages. 
“Each essay treats of a different 
*H period of church history and of 
“@ the catechetical methods employed 
| by the Church in that period. It is 
}most dangerous to abandon any 
“® great theological monument (like 
'@ the Baltimore Catechism) until one 
‘i knows exactly how that Catechism 
i came to be, and came to be ap- 
¥ proved. What is needed is histori- 
) cal perspective. It is only through 
} accurate knowledge of the past 
(that we can stand in disinterested 
judgment upon traditional cate- 
‘chetical methods. Shaping the 
.@ Christian Message helps immeasu- 
irably in developing that needed 
perspective! 


‘) Whether we like it or not, there 
jis a strong movement in the 
Church today to suppress the pen- 
) ny catechism and to teach a differ- 
ent form of theology to the lay- 
'}man than that taught us in the 
j@ Seminary. There are even those 
} who would laud the day that scho- 
Jlastic categories are dead and 
(} buried—even in seminaries. We 
i) priests must be well informed on 

¢ both the spirit and content of such 
}a movement. We must be able to 
|) sift what is good and what might 
{be disastrous in “Living” and 

('} “Kerygmatic” theology. Any move- 
js’) ment in the Church that has a 
'} vital effect upon the very shape 
‘and form of the truths of the Gos- 
o'@ pel that we daily present to our 
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little ones, must be of grave con- 
cern to Christ’s apostles. If you 
want to see something of the his- 
torical forces that have precipita- 
ted this presentday challenge to 
Scholasticism, read Shaping the 
Christian Message.—J.H. Gandrau, 
Seattle. 


Image of America 


by R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 
Viking, New York, 1959, pp. 277, $4.50 


HE author of this most interest- 
ing work manifests a deep 
understanding of American his- 
tory, whether discussing Jefferson 
and Hamilton, or Henry Ford and 
Samuel Gompers. An analysis of 
his study of the role of Henry 
Ford on the labor scene will serve 
to show why he states “America 
is the hope of the world or it is 
nothing,” and will serve as a sam- 
ple of his understanding of Ameri- 
ca: 


The author recalls how the 
great thinker and_ philosopher, 
Aristotle, had stated centuries be- 
fore Christ that man would even- 
tually reach a stage of develop- 
ment when machines would be 
“slaves” and human beings would 
have freedom and leisure. 


The American Constitution was 
to declare that all men had God- 
given rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. The 18th 
and 19th centuries saw Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln preoc- 
cupied with establishing the 
right to liberty. 


The 20th century was to see a 
preoccupation with the pursuit of 
pleasure and production made 
possible by Henry Ford. 
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The latter went astray in re- 
gard to some of his theories, but 
in fairness to him it may be said 
“that he who explores a new 
world cannot be expected to draw 
a map of it.” 

The goal of Ford was a “low- 
cost car” and a “high wage” for 
the men who made it. To make 
this possible Ford took the _his- 
toric step in January, 1914, of an- 
nouncing for his workers an eight- 
hour day for $5.00 a day. 

Up to that time industrial 
wages in America had never gone 
above $2.50 for a nine-hour day, 
but this was the best of any coun- 
try in the world. To quote Father 
Bruckberger on this decision of 
Ford: 

“JT consider what Henry Ford ac- 
complished on January 1, 1914, 
contributed far more to the eman- 
cipation of workers than the Octo- 
ber revolution of 1917. The revo- 
lution of Lenin and his colleagues, 
however bloody, was still only a 
literary revolution which never 
emerged from the mythical politi- 
cal economy invented by Ricardo 
and Marx... what Marx dream- 
ed, Ford achieved.” 

But he achieved it because he 
was far more of a revolutionary 
than Marx or Lenin. Ford explo- 
ded the whole idea of the suppo- 
sedly immutable “iron law’ of 
wages on which Ricardo believed 
capitalist economy was founded 
and which was to provide every 
proletarian revolution with a 
springboard. 

Ford made every worker a po- 
tential customer. Marx could only 
imagine the freedom of the wor- 
ker coming by violent revolution. 
The greatest revolution of all for 
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the worker took place quietly in 
Detroit in 1914. 


Ford’s Mistakes 


Ford was a pioneer in a new 
world in which he made serious 
mistakes. It is sad, of course, to 
observe how the labor policy of 
Ford hardened as he tried to be 
an expert outside his proper do- 
main. 


Had Ford absorbed the teaching 
of the great Papal documents on 
labor, recognizing the intrinsic 
worth of the worker, he wouid 
have been one of the greatest 
benefactors of humanity. 

Nonetheless, the man who said 
“he did not believe in an awful 
profit on our cars because it is my 
policy to force the price of the 
car down as fast as production 
would permit and give the bene- 
fit to users and laborers” deserves 
to have his accomplishments re- 
cognized. 

Having read this book I cannot 
but recall the young Nikita Khru- 
shchev and his sick father, for 
whom the doctor prescribed a diet 
of fish. To obtain it he poached 
on a local estate, was caught by 
the Czarist police, stripped and 
whipped. He ran away to seek 
justice along the lines of violence 
and bloodshed prescribed by Marx. 

How different his life would 
have been had he fled to Detroit | 
and started his career in 1914 in | 
labor circles in Detroit and follow- 
ed the American way rather than 
the false and cruel method of Karl 
ek for the welfare of the wor- 

er. 


Image of America is a book that | 
will be read with interest by 
American and European, priest | 
and layman, worker and employer. 
—William Treacy, Seattle 
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Le WRINKLE RESISTANT 
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A handsome garment of fine 
tropical weave. Although 
half-lined its remarkable 
lightness recommends it for 
year round wear in all but 
torrid climates. Features in- 
clude breast and side pockets, 
brush braid edging on hem. 


pEM seul 
No. 395 JD 
Cc ede $46.50 
$39.50 


OTHER READY-TO-WEAR TOOMEY CASSOCKS 
CLERIC CASSOCKS 


Rayon Gabardine with Nylon . . . . «. «. «© « « « « 4 Roman 340 CCG 31.50 
Semi-Jesuit 350 JCG 36.50 

faille:Crepe ak. 0s eae s\ tas tem tile esis ar 6 - + « » Roman 330 CCC 39.50 

; Semi-Jesuvit 360 JCC 46.50 
MropicalawWeorstediy aiit wei: oridf ish «lie ence ee » « « Roman 320 CCW 59.95 
UTILITY CASSOCKS Semi-Jesuit 370 JCW 69.95 
CombediPoplin( css cat, ite. alana Sakata Wisp "el. far ye + « « Roman 300 UC 19.50 
THE ZEPHYR CASSOCK Semi-Jesuit 310 JUC 23.95 
Celanese Sharkskin . . 6 6 6 6 6 Audiol Savpisiteat « « »Roman 380 ZC 19,50 


Modified Jesuit 385 JZC 23.95 


All models ond materials con be hed in the following sizes except Utility Carsecks aveileble 
only In 62"-60°-58" and 55” lengths. 


UR 
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R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 
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sone: if it would not be more ideal for 

eee the students to receive Holy Com- 

Father Herbst ‘-munion at the Sunday High Mass 

iting this to take excep- Yather than communicating at an 

ham Leese mee by as earlier low Mass. I feel that his 

ther Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. (Nov., duestion 1s valid and worth con- 

1959) in reply to a seminarian’s ‘Sideration. Father Herbst, in re-- 

letter. In reading Father Herbst’s Ply, quotes Mediator Dei to the 9 
article I could not help but feel effect that it is wrong to believe 

that he did not answer the semin- that Masses should not be celebrat- ; 

arian’s question fairly. He quotes ¢4 if the faithful do not communi- }* 

Pope Pius XII’s encyclical on the cate. He also quotes the Pope’s | 

liturgy, Mediator Dei, in order to Statement that those are in error 

show the seminarian his errors, Who hold that it is necessary for 

but in my opinion the quotes seem the faithful to communicate at § 

to confirm the seminarian’s opin- Mass as well as the priest. 


ion rather than refute it. Now the seminarian did not 
The seminarian wants to know hold for either of these things in q 


HERE’S THE ANSWER y 
TO YOUR COIN SORTING PROBLEM! | 


KING KOIN SORTER | 


This time saver is simple, economical, 
and efficient to operate. 


The King Koin Sorter separates 50c, fi, 
25c, 10c, 5c, and 1e coins quickly and 
accurately. if 


BOTH models are low in cost, com- H | 
pact in size, weighing less than 7 
pounds. 1] 


All Steel at $26.75 


Steel case with NOISELESS PLAS- | 
TIC crawers at $29.50 
F. O. B. Lincoln, Nebraska 


May we send you one on approval? 


King Koin Sorter Company 
Department “P,” Box 1043, Lincoln 1, Nebr. 
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New 0°S:V release 


FOR DISCUSSION CLUBS 
AND INQUIRY CLASSES 


“Straight up into the sky, as a massive 
fortress, loomed the great rock summit of 
Mt. Sinai... 


‘Suddenly, as a roar of a million cannon, 
came ear-splitting blasts of thunder! Light- 
ning flashed! ...The entire universe seem- 
ed a blaze of light... 

‘An unseen trumpet rang out in the 
heavens! ... And then? Silence! Intense! 
Penetrating! 

‘And in the silence; from the length, 
breadth and depth of eternity came the 
Voice of God!” 


retail price 


$1.00 


ul presentation by the author throughout the book. 


This volume is excellent for Discussion Clubs and Inquiry 
wlasses because each commandment is analyzed as to probable 
yeason for being given. It defines terminology and supplies the 
mplications and applications for Catholics. There are also vivid 
d understandable physical comparisons drawn to bring home 
jae moral effects of breaking the commandments. Each chapter 
toncludes with the author presenting obedience to the command- 


“Keeping the Ten Commandments” is a 192 page book with a 
tery handsome and durable cover. 


Order # 729 from the Book Department 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


my opinion. He merely wanted to | 
know why the students could not | 


A Popular 
History 
of the 
Reformation 


by 
Philip Hughes 


A fitting companion volume to 
his best-selling history. 
320 pp., 95c 


A comprehensive and enjoyably 
readable presentation of the 
characters and events of the 
Reformation . . . one of the 
most commonly misunderstood 
events in Church history. Phil- 
ip Hughes, our most outstand- 
ing Catholic historian writing 
today, is the author of the 
best-selling ‘’Popular History of 
the Catholic Church.” 


One to 5 copies, 95c; 6 to 10 
eprles. 86c; 11 or more copies, 
Cc. 


Write today for a complete list 
of parish reading materials. 


Operated 
by 
THE 


ae 


receive Holy Communion at the | 
Mass on Sunday, which was the © 
most ideal form of the liturgy, | 
that is, the Sung Mass. He does not . 
say it is necessary for the stu- | 
dents to communicate at the High 7 
Mass nor is he saying that it is | 
wrong to have the High Mass just « 
because the students do not re- - 
ceive Communion. He is simply | 
wondering IF it would not be | 
more perfect and ideal if the stu- © 
dents communicated at the High jj, 
Mass instead of at the earlier low }\y 
Mass. 

In view of the “September In- }! 
struction” of the Sacred Congre- 4! 
gation of Rites it would seem ob- { 
vious that the High Mass is decid- 7 
edly a better form of participation | 
than the dialogue low Mass. And, J} 
it would seem, receiving the Sac- ; 


> a — a a oe 


make it even more perfect partici- 
pation for the student-body, The 
September Instruction states: 

“Complete active participa- 
tion is only achieved when sac- 
ramental participation is inclu- j}¥ 
ded. By this means the faithful [if 
who are present take part not jj) 
only by spiritual desire but also Ji 
by sacramental reception of the 
Eucharist, thereby deriving 
richer benefits from this most 
holy Sacrifice” (Chapter III, No. 
22,c) 

The seminarian is then quoted 


as saying that he finds it difficult 
to appreciate the separation of 
the Communion Banquet from its 
ideal context in the community 
High Mass and the consequent 
necessity for an additional low) 
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FATHERS 


180 VARICK ST:.NEW YORK 14.N.Y. 
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vatMass wherein . . the Sacred 
ieSpecies may be consecrated and 
iiM@édistributed. Here he is asking if 
“Wit would not be more perfect to 
receive Hosts consecrated at the 
igh Mass rather than receiving 

Hosts consecrated at an earlier 

low Mass that morning. 

( Father Herbst then quotes Medi- 
fator Dei to the effect it is a 
i@praiseworthy desire to want to re- 

w¥iceive Hosts consecrated at the 

y @JMass one is attending, but that it 

yfaimust not be thought that one does 

am ot take part in the Eucharistic 

/”@Sacrifice just because he receives 

4a Host consecrated at a previous 

@iMass. This quote seems to con- 

firm the seminarian’s view about 

Sunday Mass. For he desires to 

receive Holy Communion at the 


plete 


' HANS AND 
_ ADOLPH 


Mass on Sunday that best con- 
forms to the ideals of liturgical 
participation, that is, the High 
Mass. Moreover he would prefer to 
receive Hosts consecrated at that 
Mass, if convenient. In these de- 
sires he is certainly following the 
spirit of the encyclical as well as 
the Instruction. 

I write this letter because I, 
too, often wondered while in the 
seminary why we did not receive 
Holy Communion at the High Mass 
instead of at the earlier low Mass. 
To have two Masses on Sunday, of 
course, is good and I am sure it 
is not this that the seminarian ob- 
jects to. But it could be easily 
arranged so that the students 
could assist at two Masses and 
still receive Holy Communion at 
the High Mass. This, I believe, is 
the set-up desired by the seminar- 
ian who wrote the letter. In my 
opinion, this would certainly en- 


Your Crib 
can only be from Oberammergau 
carved in our studio 


WE ARE SCULPTORS IN WOOD 


executing all types of figures, cruci- 
fixes, stations of the cross, reliefs, com- 
church furnishings, 
Your inquiry is invited. 


crib-sets. 


In U. S. contact: Mr. Frank A. Trepani, 
LITURGICAL IMPORTS, LTD. 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


HEINZELLER 


WOODCARVERS 


OBERAMMERGAU 


BREITHNAU / KIRCHECK 
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Announcing .. . 


ONE FOLD. 


A series of essays on Christian 
Unity from various points of view 
by a dozen competent scholars. 
Authors include Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., Edward MHanahoe, S.A., 
Francis Curran, S.J., Fr. Charles 
Boyer, S.J. Edited by Edward Han- 
ahoe, S.A. and Titus Cranny, S.A. 


Commemorative volume for the 
golden jubilee of the Chair of Uni- 
ty Octave (1908-1958) in memory 
of its founder, Fr. Paul James 
Francis, S.A. 


A vital book for all interested in 
the work of Christian Unity. A 
work for every college seminary, 
and rectory and for all interested 
in Unity and the apostolate. 


Price: $6.50 


ChairofUnity Apostolate 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


NOWILTEX COLLARS 


, NEVER NEED LAUNDERING 
Fresh as Linen — Outwears Linen 


These are the advantages of our water- 
proof collars. When soiled wipe clean 
with cold water and soap—then dry. Al- 
ways fresh and new looking. Approved 
and recommended by the _ Religious 
throughout the world. For greater com- 
fert, economy, convenience, wear ‘“‘NO- 
WILTEX.” Ask your Catholic Goods 
Dealer or write us for literature, 


The Parsons and Parsons Co. 
Est. 1879 


Dept. B, 413-415 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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hance the Lord’s day and make 
the celebration of the liturgy on 
that day a more complete form of 
participation. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


William D. Steele 
St. James Church 
Port Arthur, Texas 


(Oae could hardly label as “ade- 

quate” the answer offered by 
Fr. Herbst to the inquiring semi- 
narian (Nov., 1959). Judging 
simply from the quotations given 
from the letter, it seemed rather 
clear that the seminarian was 
pointing out that it would be more 
appropriate for the community to 
receive Holy Communion at the 
High Mass, or, to put it more pre- 
cisely, for the Mass at which Holy 
Communion is received to be a 
High Mass, thus combining both 
ideals in the same Mass. To an- 
swer the point by quoting Encycli- 
cals to the effect that, whether or 
not any one besides the celebrat- 
ing priest communicates, the Mass 
retains its essential character and 
dignity, is not to answer it at all. 
I think it safe to say that the semi- 
narian neither doubted nor denied 
this. But essentials and ideals are 
not the same. 


Secondly, the writer objected ~ 


mildly to Fr. Herbst’s assertion 
that the custom in question 
“seemed to be indispensable” in 
view of the aims and purposes of 
a seminary. Fr. Herbst’s only re- 
ply to this was that “it is good” for 
the seminarian to hear a sermon 
in the setting of the ordinary Sun- 
day Mass with which he will soon 
be closely connected. Prescinding 
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7 Buy YOUR CASSOCKS 
specials ! DIRECT from the Man- 
ufacturer — SAVE the 

$49 and $55 values FAR ath 


Now 3359 (0 $45)99 — wesen scatemi cans gowns an 


occasions. Write for rental prices 


SEND FOR SAMPLE FABRICS 


Albs 
cf BROCHURE & CATALOG 
Surplices 
@ Ready to wear... designed for 
Priest and Seminarian. Gansock 
: Vests 
@ Hand-tailored features . . . three 
deep back pleats, black celanese Ceccbteen 
lined body and sleeves. 
@ Made of color fast, wrinkle and Collars 
moth resistant Ripple Cord Rayon 
at $33.50 or Rayon Tropical Birett 
weave at $37.50. ners 
Church 
Furniture 
“"ESEND FOR MEASURING CHART 
(jt Roman Cassock, 564X $33.50 NOW AVAILABLE Beye 
Roman Cassock, 548X 37.50 REGULAR JESUIT 
Roman Cassock, 504X 41.75 HABIT NO. 548X Altar 
Semi-Jesuit, 4X 35.95 TROPICAL WEAVE ‘Appointments 


5 548X -50 
i it, 504K 45.95 $4,] 15 
Cinctures not included. 


4 


Silver, Brass 
and Gold 


Black or Oxford Gray All Wool Suit $55.00 Z 
Black Gabardine Top Coats ................ 55.00 ROMAN #9002 
"" DEPT. 63 Send for a Free Catalog 


listing over 6,000 items 
including all wearing ap- 
parel for the clergy. 


fiational as 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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from the fact that the High Mass 
setting described by Fr. Herbst 
has little in common with that in 
‘tthe ordinary parish church, 
U.S.A., if his statement, right or 
wrong, is to rest on this argument 
alone, certainly it has little to sup- 
port it. 

Surely the custom referred to is 
a good one. It is, perhaps, of great 
assistance both in keeping holy 
the Lord’s day, and in attaining 
the ends of seminary training. It 
is not, however, indispensable. 

Many an overstatement has ren- 
dered distasteful to many people 
something which in itself is quite 
good. Such exaggerations are the 
very opposite of disarming, and 
thereby impede the general accep- 
tance of the very thing they are 
intended to promote. 

A second point, if I may: In the 
answer to the question concerning 
Mass Stipends in the November, 
1959 issue, how can it be said that 
“The Code ... is silent about the 
acceptance of less than the stan- 
dard,” in view of Canon 832: 


Sacerdoti fas est oblatam ul- 
tro majorem stipem pro Mis- 
sae applicatione accipere; et, 


The Premiere Electronic Confessional 
Aid offers fully automatic control 
with no switch to turn by either pen- 
itent or priest. Serves both sides of 
double confessional. 


When investing in a confessional 
aid it is most important to obtain 
one that will be freely and regularly 
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How about a Confessional Hearing Aid for Easter ? 


MICROSOUND confessional Hearing Aids 
1700 WALNUT STREET, BERKELEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


nisi loct Ordinarius prohibue- -| 
rit, etiam minorem. 
Yours truly, 
Lector 
Evanston, Illinois 


Appreciates Light 
on Vianney 


ESPECIALLY welcome Father 7 
Genton’s article on the Cure of = 
Ars. I have never gotten around |) 
to reading Trochu and had never } 
seen a clear answer to the ques-- 
tion: “Was the Cure dense or was! 
he not?” 
Kind regards, 
Raymond Hohlfeld, M.M. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Footnote To 
A Small Squib 


YOUR August issue says under? 
“Currente Calamo” that “The: 
first hospital built in North Ameri-- 
ca is still in use.” It might interest!) 
your readers to know that in 1503--j 
04 a small hospital was built in: 
Santo Domingo, now Ciudad Tru-i 
jillo, which was later enlarged toc 
be of service to the growing Span-: 
ish colony. The ruins may still be: 
seen and have been made a na-. 


used by the penitent. Miscrosound 
offers this plus comfort and con 
venience for the priest. 


Write for particulars about the Aid 
which has stood the test of continu- 
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™ PASSION zsus'curisr 


SUNG IN ENGLISH WITH A SPOKEN NARRATION 
BY THE DOMINICAN FRIARS OF SAINT ROSE PRIORY 


WE INVITE YOU to hear this exceptional recording. 
Once you do, we believe you will urge your parish 
societies to purchase one or more albums for circu- 
lation during the Lenten season. Playing time of this 
LP is 35 minutes. 


Comments have been most laudatory. If you are not 
unreservedly satisfied, return the invoice ($4.25 post- 
paid) and give the album away. 


Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
I accept your offer to listen to THE PASSION. 
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tional monument by the Domini- 
can Government. 


Santo Domingo also claims to 
have the first university in the 
New World— years before Har- 
vard—while the second university 
in the New World is still operat- 
ing in Lima, Peru. 

Respectfully, 


W. H. McNabb, S.F.M. 
Azua 
Dominican Republic 


Correction 


AX. article by W. Gregory Gray 

in your October. issue (p. 
842), “The Breviary: School for 
Failure?” strongly recommends “a 
recent publication by Pustet, The 
Hours of the Day.” This is not a 
Pustet publication, but our own. 
On the other hand, the title con- 
cerned does not contain all the 
breviary matins, but only the ma- 
tins of November 2nd and the 
Common of the Dead. 


Respectfully yours, 
Desclee Co., Inc. 
280 Broadway 
New York 7, N.Y. 


Calls For a Referee 


iN writing this letter I feel some- 
what like a spectator climbing 
into the ring, but not to defend 
one or other of the theological 
pugilists involved. I refer to the 
rebuttal-to-the-rebuttal articles in 
recent issues of THE PRIEST on 
regimentation of children by ob- 
ligatory daily Mass attendance. 


No one enjoys a good contro- 
222 


versy more than I, but when it is 
peppered with acrimony it some- 


how loses its enjoyable tang for }| 


me — especially when the con- 
troversialists are “other Christs.” 
The polemic recipe never calls for 
sarcasm, however diluted it might 
be; and when the leavening of 
logic is reduced to an ad hominem 
basis I begin to feel like an un- 
easy witness to a fishwives’ back 
fence haggle. I am left wonder- 
ing whether the vitriol 
protagonist and the antagonist has 
corroded the sincerity of their re- 
spective convictions. A vituperous 
defense is really an offense in the 
fullest sense of the word. Some 
people are loathe to admit — at 
least in practice — that the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath 
in no way derogates from the 
strength of one’s logic. Even a 
superficial insight will reveal that 
it is a psychological enhancement 
of the logical. 

I suggest that an editorial re- 
feree provide all future controver- 
sialists writing for THE PRIEST 
with a rule book from St. Paul’s 
treatise in I Corinthians, Chapter 


13 — or perhaps its epitomiza- 
tion: “Caritas Christi urget nos.” 
Pacifically, 
John H. Hampsch, C.M.F. 
Claretville Seminary 
Calabasas, California 
Our Sacred 
‘Untouchability’ 
NE wonders if the Christ who 
told Peter to put up his 


sword would pass off criticism of 
the person as merely “gruff talk” 
and would consider the cleric a 
“prominent person” to whom the 
“ordinary rules” of gentlemanly 
procedure do not apply. Similarly, 
one wonders — if the pages of a 
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SAVE YOUR BREATH! 


When non-Catholics ask questions 
(which they will) concerning the 
forthcoming Ecumenical Council, 
hand them a copy of 


THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 
AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


by Thomas F. Doyle 


A great boon to our Catholic laity 
when plied with questions on the 
purpose of Councils, etc.; also 
Authentic, complete, ideal for “good will” mailings to 


dependable non-Catholics in the Parish. 
100 for $3.50 500 for $15.00 1000 for $25.00 
and 


To develop a friendly and personal 
interest in the Church when taking 
the parish census, or on other oc- 
casions, use Father John A. 
O’Brien’s 


HOW TO FIND 
CHRIST’S CHURCH 


Charts Show the Way 


Contains seven charts, including 
Alle the famous LIFE chart on Protes- 
New Revised Edition tant divisions. 


100 for $7.00 500 for $32.50 1000 for $60.00 


Ask for C.I.S. Catalog listing over 300 pamphiet 
titles, Charts, and other instruction material 


CATHOLIC INFORMATION SOCIETY 


214 West 31st Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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clerical magazine are not the 
place for one cleric to complain 
about another’s “clerical exhuber- 
ance” “inter nos celibates” in dis- 
agreeing with a “femme fatale” — 
then by what form of logic does 
Father Murphy justify his own 
criticism of the clerical critics of 
another cleric? The day we hold 
all clerics to be above criticism 
will be a bad day for the priest- 
hood. 

By the way, the rest of the 
line: Nolite tangere christos meos 
reads: et in prophetis meis nolite 
malignari. 

Sincerely, 

Luke M. Ciampi, 
Editor, ‘Padre” 
Bronx, N.Y. 


O.F.M. 


Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 
A good way of aiding charity 
and receiving a reasonable 
INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write to 


\WE. priests, in the opinion of } 

Father Thomas Regis Mur-'} 
phy, _ are “prominent people” 
(December, “Correspondence”). | 
Well, it all depends, doesn’t it?? 
Prominent is a synonym of out-} 
standing. Let us search our con-: 
science before we claim “promi-, 
nence.” We might then find, at! 
least some of us would, that criti-+ 
cism of a priest, especially in ad 
priests’ magazine, is all to the4 | 
good and helpful. | | 


Recently an interesting book; 

was published by Herder in Ger-+|! 
many. It is entitled Priester undt 
Frau (Priest and Woman), andi 
though Father Murphy may be 
horrified, it was written by a wo-- 
man. Her name is Ottilie Moss- 4 
hamer, and she is widely known i 
as an accomplished writer, teach- 4 
er, and catechist. Her new book? 


REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 
~ §.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


316 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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25 Questions 


NON-CATHOLICS ASK 


A NEW O-S-V BOOK 
for INQUIRY classes 


unique book 


represents the fruit of 
Father O’Brien’s eight years 
of discussions and surveys 
with priests throughout the 
country who direct Infor- 
mation Centers or conduct 
Inquiry Classes. 


Here Father O’Brien sug- 
gests clear and convincing 
answers gathered also from 
his 40 years experience in 
convert instruction. This 
new book becomes an in- 
valuable aid for any priest 
who comes in frequent con- 
tact with inquiring non- 
Catholics. 


390 cents per copy 
PARISH DISCOUNTS 


start at $2.00 / minimum charge order $2.00 


£0/$10,00) se:eck.. cess 20% £05 $50-00 io Aoecccleccedes 30% 
€0¢$25:00 6 eee os 25% over $50.00 .................. 35% 


postpaid in United States / elsewhere postage additional 
Order No. 684 from the Book Department, 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR INC., Huntington, Indiana 
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First 
Books 


for Little 
Catholics 


Colorful covers and _ illustrations, 
simple text introduce the pre- 
school to 2nd grade child to his 
religion. Popular series—more than 
7 million in print! Each only 25c. 


| WANT TO BE GOOD 
MY LITTLE MISSAL 
PICTURE DICTIONARY 
BOOK OF SAINTS 

MY BOOK ABOUT GOD 
MY GUARDIAN ANGEL 
THE COMMANDMENTS 
FIRST COMMUNION 
ST. BERNADETTE 

MY FIRST MISSAL 

MY CONFESSION 


LET’S PRAY 

| BELIEVE 
LIFE OF CHRIST 
THE ROSARY 
BIBLE STORIES 
HAIL MARY 

ST. JOSEPH 

ST. PETER 

ST. THERESE 
ST. PAUL 


Write today for a complete list 
of parish reading materials. 


One to 19 copies, 25c; 20 to 39 
copies, 23c; 40 or more copies, 20c. 


NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 
READING 


DISTRIBUTORE 


©) 


180 VARICK ST.. NEW YORK 14. N.Y 


TELEPHONE WATKLNS . 4-3560 
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carries the Freiburg im Breisgau | 
Imprimatur. 


I wish someone would translate 
this book. It would be as helpful 
to American priests as 


Europe. It shows that “feminine | 
hands” can ‘“1ouch a priest” with | 
so much charity and understand- 
ing that we feel like saying to 
her: Thank you, Mother! 


Not: an Untouchable 


Suggests ‘Spiritual 
First-Aid Kit’ 


UST as we have First-Aid Kits 

for emergencies I would like to 
suggest that some theologians get 
together with a religious article 
concern and make up reasonably 
priced Spiritual First-Aid Kits 
which would be sold to all Catho- 
lic families in addition to a sick- 
call set. The Spiritual First-Aid 
Kit would contain cards giving in- 
structions on how to spiritually 
assist a dying Catholic if a priest 
can’t be reached, how to assist the 
dying non-Catholic necessary 
brief instructions for baptism—— 
what to do if he doesn’t care to) 
be baptized—instruction card on) 
emergency baptism—child and | 
adult. It should contain some bles- | 
sed brown scapulars. (How many | 
Catholics enrolled at First Com- | 
munion fail to have a scapular!) | 
It should contain some modestly | 
priced crucifixes indulgenced with 
the Way of the Cross, ete. It) 
should have a supply of the pray- | 


er cards “My Daily Prayer,” a leaf- | 


February / 1960 


| 


it has §, 
proven to be helpful to priests in [ 


Beemer reese recseseeeseeses eeecescorocs 


let containing the prayers for the 
dying, act of contrition, etc. 


We priests have preached and 
stressed the importance of mak- 
ing a thanksgiving after re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. Many 
splendid articles on this subject 
in magazines. Yet the results-are 
“& poor. The advice is not heeded. 
, This has been my experience and 
many other priests agree. In large 
’ — city parishes with hourly Masses 
and a parking problem it is im- 
“¥ possible. If the Mass is revised it 
} may be possible to have reception 
' of Holy Communion earlier. Then 
| the additional prayers, etc., would 

prolong the thanksgiving of all. 


For Good Friday services we 
) have a long and beautiful service 
,) but after the reception of Holy 
4 Communion only a few brief pray- 
ers. Of course, the people should 
‘| stay and make a thanksgiving, but 
| do they? At the end of services 
‘| they take off. Perhaps we are not 
‘| to add to the liturgy, but I had 
‘| the Stations of the Cross as a 
iM) thanksgiving. In June, I say the 
(i Litany of the Sacred Heart — in 
'} Lent, brief Stations daily for those 
_who care to stay and join me. My 
i! suggestion is to have the reception 
wilt? of Holy Communion earlier in the 
() Mass and some of the instructions 
» later. 
J. H. Wolvers 
Sacred Heart Church 
Rutland, Illinois 
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Correspondence 
The contemplative cloistered 


Dominican nuns were just about. 
to construct their monastery. 
However, owing to the enormous 
raise in prices that followed in 
the wake of the unprecedented 
disaster, their funds are sorely 
lacking. 


If you would like to become the 
founder of a cloistered cell where 
some exemplary soul will keep 
you constantly in her prayers, that 
will cost you $350. If you prefer 
to do so, you can give to the cell 
the name of your most beloved © 
saint. For the amount of $200 you © 
can donate the stalls in the choir 
of the nuns. The furniture of the 
refectory will cost $100 and that 
of one cell $30. The price of one 
choir stall is $20 or if you wish 
to provide us with a window or 
a door, that will cost you $10. 

If you are more interested in 
our external works of charity, we 
can inform you that our lay sis- 
ters direct a Kindergarten which 
has to be constructed as well. 

We promise you most sincerely 
our fervent prayers. Keep it well. 
in your heart: You can never sur- : 
pass God in generosity. He always | 
acts accordingly. 


You can send your alms on the; 
account of: “Dominican Nuns of! 
the Perpetual Rosary” to the 
Chase Manhattan Bank* or directly 
to the Dominican Nuns: 5-33, 
Daiki-cho, Mizuho-ku, Nagoya, 
Aichiken, Japan. | 


* Dominican Nuns of the Per-- 
petual Rosary, Monastery of 
St. Joseph, Nagoya, Japan | 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
Eighteen Pine Street 
New York, New York 


